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Fixing a Minimum Rate for Competitive Companies. 

The beneficial results of competition are quite generally 
recognized, although now in states where telephone companies 
are under supervision of public utilities commissions the need 
for competition is questioned by many. One of the reasons in 
favor of competition is that both companies strive to provide 
good service. But when competition becomes keen, rates are 
in many cases lowered below the point where a profit is pos- 
sible and frequently service is given below cost, which is not 
sound business. 

The utility laws of many states provide that a second tele- 
phone system may not be constructed in a place already served 
by another company unless permission is first obtained from 
the state utility commission. The commission, before issuing 
.« certificate of public convenience and necessity, makes a care- 
ful investigation as to the advisability of a second plant. It 
thus has power to restrict duplication of plants and to curb 
unnecessary competition. 

In addition to this power, commissions have supervision over 
rates. In some states, in approving rate schedules for com- 
munities in which competition exists, the maximum rate a com- 
pany may charge is specified. This is done apparently on the 
theory that each company will try to charge as high rates as 
possible in order to secure the business—a strange theory. 

State and city commissions, in their investigations of com- 
panies, have obtained figures which show what the costs of 
With these costs before them, 


it would be very easy to set minimum rates of charges instead 


supplying telephone service are. 


of maximum. The companies would thus be protected against 
themselves and the commissions would also be protecting the 
public’s interest in preserving to them the benefits of fair com- 
petition. With a minimum rate set, in communities having 
real competition, the matter of maximum rates will take care 
of itself. 

Only recently a company in Minnesota appealed to the state 


commission for protection agairst unfair competition. It is 





contended that the other company is charging unreasonably 

low rates and that the complainant cannot compete with it. 
The establishment of minimum rates would tend to prevent 

unfair competition resulting in furnishing service below cost. 


> 





Building for Tomorrow. 

This month schools and colleges re-opened after vacations of 
two to three months. Those whose schooldays are passed and 
who are engaged in real work, had vacations also. In the larger 
telephone companies, the vacation period has interrupted the 
routine work more or less. But it is over now and everyone, 
benefited by a brief period of rest, is ready to push forward 
the work which faces them the ensuing year. 

For several years there has been a lull in the activities of 
telephone companies. There has been little new work done. 
Business has gone on as usual, it is true, and the results each 
But 


equipment wears out and capacity limits are reached, so the 


year have generally been better than the preceding year. 
companies must come into the market. Some of them have 
already ordered new switchboards and equipment; others are 
preparing to do so. Among many smaller companies, the quar- 
ters occupied have been rented but now that their business is 
firmly established, they want to own their own buildings. 
Hence many are considering constructing their own buildings, 
all with an eye to tomorrow. 

The “Prepare for Tomorrow” idea is the spirit among man- 
agers and employes. The managers see that the telephone busi- 
ness will prosper, along with the general prosperity wave which 
is sweeping towards us and they are looking ahead and plan- 
ning for the increased service facilities which will be required. 
The ambitious employes are preparing themselves for more 
responsible positions. 

Increased business means more employes and advancement 
for those who are fitted for it. Many of the executives of 
today, ten years ago, occupied subordinate positions; likewise 
the subordinates of today will be executives of tomorrow. 
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The Relation of Age to Wage | 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 4 


Your age has no bearing on your wage. Gray hairs don’t fill empty heads; we 


pay men by the year, not for their years. We measure output. We estimate produc- 
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tion. We judge the worker solely by his work. We buy labor just as we purchase 
equipment. 

We want the machine, human or mechanical, which delivers with a maximum per- 
fection and minimum waste—which operates with the greatest speed and with the few- 
est errors. We look for the model which piles up the biggest profit and we don’t care 
a rap whether it was born 16 or 60 years ago— invented in 1831 or 1915. 

The commercial world is dominated by free thinkers. Progress cannot be hamp- 
ered by bigotries and superstitions of yesterday. The unfit handicap the fight. Pro- 
motion, regulated by order or seniority, is an obsolete practice—an unsound theory 
discarded when we substituted motors for mules and stenographers for penmen. Now, 
we remember what an employe does, not what he was. We infuse new blood into our 
industrial and trade systems, not because we lack faith in age, but only when we lose it. 
As intelligent orchardmen, we uproot sterile trees. We can’t afford to give space to 
dead wood. 

The contest is too stern for sentimentality. We cannot withstand competition from 
without if we don’t encourage it from within. The law of survival by fitness is merci- 
less, yet just. Nature laid it down before man took it up. Displacement by force of 
merit is inevitable. 

You were paid in full for past performances. At the outset you demanded as big 


a salary as your ability could command. As you became more valuable, whenever and 





wherever you could better yourself, you seized the advantage. At every stage through- 
out your progress you held out for the full value of your increased worth. We are under 
no obligation to you. The score was cleaned week by week. You insisted upon honest 
weight while it was to your advantage. When you put less in your side of the scales, i 
you'll receive less from ours. It’s an automatic procedure. 

If your mind is up to date, we'll forget the date of your birth. But if you cease 
to absorb new ideas, if you close your eyes to innovation and improvement, if you 
don’t conserve your vitality and won't observe the revelations of revolution, if you're 
guided by yesterday's information instead of today’s inspiration, if you're sure that 
you're too old to learn, then you're assuredly too old to earn. You can’t expect to win 


modern battles with ancient weapons. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 
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Convention of Indiana Independents at Indianapolis 


Ninth Annual Convention of Indiana Independent Telephone Association—Matters Discussed Relating to 
Operation, Workmen’s Compensation, Valuation, Transmission Efficiency and Other Topics of 
Interest to Telephone Men—Meeting of Toll Clearing Company” 


By R. L. Jenne 


The ninth annual convention of the Indiana Independent 
Telephone Association, held on September 15 and 16, at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, was well attended, and in course 
of a program that was put through with precision, many mat- 
ters of interest and importance were considered. 


A resolution was passed that the executive committee of 
the organization appoint a delegate to attend and participate 
in the proceedings of the standardization committee of the 
Independent Telephone Association of America, and that such 
delegate should convey to the members of the Indiana asso- 
ciation the standards adopted by the committee. This delegate 
is also to bring before the committee the Indiana problems 
relating to operating, plant construction or central office equip- 
ment, answers to which may be desired by the Indiana asso- 
ciation. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: H. 
F. Farwell, Terre Haute, president; Frank E. Bohn, Ft. Wayne, 


secretary; M. F. Hosea, Indianapolis, treasurer. The executive 


Grand Rapids, president of the Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation of America. 

“There is not a man,” said Mr. Fisher “who believes the 
Sherman Act should be repealed, and the general opinion I 
find is that it should be strengthened. The Independent asso- 
ciations are back of the Sherman Act. The Independent asso- 
ciations believe in competition. Upon that platform they were 
organized and upon that platform they stand. Isn’t it strange 
how we can forget the names of the Independent fellows who 
sold out to the Bell company. I think the man who will sell 
out to the Bell has missed the spirit of the Independents. We 
should be Independent in business and to get anywhere we 
must be strong in organization. I am as happy as I can be 
to see the attendance here today. It shows you are growing, 
and that the doctrine of the Independents is growing more 
powerful. I shall go on preaching Independence. To keep 
up the fight is our salvation.” 

Secretary Bohn stated in making his report that he desired to 
call attention to the fact that the war tax bill was originally 
framed to impose a tax of one cent on every long-distance 


























M. F. Hosea, 


committee elected was as follows: Walter J. Uhl, Logans- 
port; Frank E. Bohn, Ft. Wayne; N. G. Hunter, Wabash; 
H. F. Farwell, Terre Haute; J. A. Brown, Winchester; Wil- 
liam Fortune, Indianapolis; F. R. Parrett, Princeton; W. M. 
Bailey, Richmond, and S. M. Isom, Mitchell. 


The Wednesday morning session opened with an address 
of welcome by William Fortune, president of the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co., on behalf of the city. Mr. Fortune spoke in 
the absence of Mayor Bell who was unable to be present. 


The response to the address of welcome was made by N. G. 
Hunter, of Wabash, Ind., former president of the association. 
Mr. Hunter said that the only proper way to look upon an 
address of welcome was as a sort of formality to be dispensed 
with in favor of the real business of the convention, after 
which he disposed of the response in a few words. 

President Walter G. Uhl then called upon E. B. Fisher, of 
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H. F. Farwell. 


Frank E. Bohn, 


call of 15 cents or more, the telephone company to pay the 
tax. 

“T have it” he said,” from Senator Shively’s own lips, and 
by the way he chanced to be chairman of the sub-committee 
that had the bill in charge, that if it had not have been for 
the activity of the telephone companies of Indiana, the bill 
would never have been amended.” 

Mr. Bohn told of having taken action iramediately the pro- 
visions of the proposed act became known, by sending letters 
to every member of the association and by taking the matter 
up with the senate committee. “Every Independent company in 
the state received a letter calling attention to the injustice of 
the bill, and the fact that it forced the telephone companies to 
bear an unjust proportion of the tax. Every Independent com- 
pany was urged to write to his representative and senator in 
Congress, and they were literally swamped with letters. Of 
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course, at the same time other telephone companies and other 
associations, were bringing pressure to bear, and the result was 
a bill that put the burdefi of this tax upon the subscriber. 
That fact alone, as an action of this association, saved more 
than enough to keep this organization running for several 
years. Some of the larger companies of the state are saving 
more than $100 a month because of that change in the bill.” 


THE WorRKMEN’s CoMPENSATION ACT. 


The association’s action in making known the desires of 
the telephone companies in the matter of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, was also recited by Secretary Bohn. “The association 
officers got busy several months before the session and lined 
up for a compensation law that would be fair to employe and 
employer alike. The kind of bill was found in House Bill 176 
and all the telephone companies were notified of its provisions 
and asked to urge its passage. Most of the essential features 
desired by us were obtained. There is no state insurance 
scheme, the right of the employer to choose the physician is 
given, a two weeks’ waiting period is provided, though the 
schedule of compensation is charged from 50 to 55 per cent. 
Practically all of the administrative features desired are em- 
bodied in the law. 

“One of the important questions before the legislature was 
that of minimum hours for women. This was of the speciat 
interest to telephone companies that must operate Gay and 
night seven days a week. We believe that women should not 
be employed for injuriously long hours but we contended that 
the number of hours employed in one industry does not in 
any way determine the number of hours for another. Tele- 
phone operating at night, when the work is light, requires 
little physical effort and longer hours are preferred) Every 
telephone company in the state received a letter from this 
association, and letters were received by legislators from the 
companies saying that if such a law were passed, it should 
exempt telephone girls. The association, with the co-opera- 
tion of others succeeded. No law limiting the hours of women 
was passed.” 

Secretary Bohn then explained that in all the legislative 
work of the association no paid lobbyist had been employed, 
and no questionable or doubtful methods were used, everything 
being open and above board. 

“Operators schools” he said, “have been held at a number 
of exchanges. Many more will be held next year. There are 
some companies hesitating about the schools and let me say 
here that they are overlooking a big opportunity. The ex- 
pense is nominal and the results exceed expectations. 

“On one occasion we appeared before the public utilities 
commission to discuss the matter of protecting Independent 
toll line contracts where an Independent company sells out 
to its competitor, and the result was that the commission 
agreed to protect these contracts in orders for consolidation. 
In fact it did so in the Anderson, Ind., consolidation. 

“The proposition of putting a traffic engineer into the field 
has been fully discussed and a committee appointed to in- 
vestigate and report back to the executive board. The ques- 
tion is a big one and as yet no action has been taken one way 
or another. However, we hope to have information on the 
subject shortly and no doubt something definite will be de- 
cided upon. 

“We have obtained the co-operation of Purdue University in 
the solution of engineering problems and a committee is now 
working with the telephone engineering department of the 
university along these lines. 

“Your secretary has served as an information bureau. Hun- 
dreds of questions have been asked on many subjects. The 
most important of these have been on rulings by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Indiana Public Utilities 
Commission, uniform accounting, income tax reports, valua- 
tion orders, bookkeeping and workmen’s compensation. 

“I mention these things that you may know what value 
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your association is, so that you may deny it when you hear 
it said that all we do is hold a convention once a year. 

“In closing let me say that whatever of success we have 
enjoyed, it has been due to the close co-operation of the mem- 
bers all over the state. There are other matters to be taken 
up and there will be other problems in the future, and the 
same sort of co-operation will be necessary. I hope you will 
all appreciate the necessity of a response when any matter is 
put up to you.” 

The stockholders of the Indiana Toll Clearing Co. met at 
2 p. m., in the afternoon and heard the reports of officers 
showing the company to be in good condition financially. Di- 
rectors were elected as follows: William Fortune, Indian- 
apolis; W. S. Stitt, Wabash; Jesse Wicks, of Greencastle, 
representing Terre Haute; W. M. Bailey, Richmond; J. A. 
Brown, Winchester; Sam Tomlinson, Plymouth; Dan Agnew, 
Rochester ; Carl Davis, Middletown; Sanford Harris, Chicago; 
C. S. Norton, Indianapolis, and W. W. Washburn, Goodland. 

The directors met and elected officers as follows: William 
Fortune, president; Sam Tomlinson, vice-president; J. A. 
Brown, secretary-treasurer. These officers with W. M. Bailey, 
of Richmond, and Sanford Harris constitute the executive 
committee. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was opened with President Uhl’s ad- 
dress. “In spite of depressed business conditions the past 
year,” he said, “comparison of the telephone business of last 
year with this year shows a substantial gain in rental and toll 
earnings.” 

President Uhl in his address reviewed the conditions in the 
telephone field that led up to the necessity for commission 
control. The Bell telephone rates before their patents expired, 
he said, were much too high, and the Independent company 
rates, being based upon stations near the exchange, were cor- 
respondingly low. The low priced service made telephones 
popular and with the increased distances, better rates became 
a necessity. 

“The general public knew very little about the actual cost 
of producing service,” said President Uhl, “and promptly re- 
sented any increase or change in the character of the service. 
Out of the differences of opinion and the heat fomented, new 
companies sprang up and the promoters in many cases rushed 
to almost certain disappointment and often actual disaster. 

Out of this situation came the Indiana public utilities com- 
mission law. The theory of the law is, first, to secure good 
service for the public, and second, to see that the rates charged 
are equitable. The law included the right to fix rates. The 
law is not without faults, but notwithstanding these limita- 
tions, has accomplished much good. 

The great development necessary in the telephone business 
wasetoo much for the capital of any one company, however 
great. It required local capital to build local companies and 
were it not for the investment of local capital, many towns in 
Indiana would today be without service. For all these things 
the Independents deserve credit.” 


Review oF History oF INDEPENDENT MOVEMENT. 


President Uhl reviewed the history of the Independent move- 
ment, and the changes it has forced in the Bell telephone policy. 
“The Bell company began to connect with Independent com- 
panies, and to purchase control of Independent companies, 
even going so far as to induce employes to pose as Indepen- 
dents, advocate Bell ideas and cause dissension in the Indepen- 
dent ranks. 

“If, under this policy, the Bell company could succeed in 
connecting its toll lines with all of the important exclusive 
Independent exchanges in the state, there would be no further 
development of Independent toll lines and eventually would 
result in the elimination of the toll lines now in use. Bell 


exchanges in the larger cities where competition exists would 
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be greatly strengthened, and the competing companies would 
be done away with by purchase or otherwise. 

“All of this danger would practically be done away with if 
the government would declare the American Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. a common carrier of long distance messages 
and compel it to connect on absolutely equal and equitable 
terms with other companies. 

“We should co-operate with the Bell company where it is 
to our mutual advantage, but it is imperative that we main- 
tain separate organizations. The Bell companies have one of 
the largest organizations in the country for business and 
political purposes. We can only equal the Bell efforts by main- 
taining strong Independent organizations. Organized, we are 
stronger than the Bell companies, but without our state and 
national organizations we could accomplish little.” 


THE VALUE oF ASSOCIATION. 


W. S. Vivian, secretary of the Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation of America, speaking on “The Value of Association” 
said that it depended on the support, moral and financial, which 
the individual company gave the association. “We, in the 
Independent telephone business,” he said, “have but one pur- 
pose in association and that is strength. We need strength.” 

To show why, he reviewed the conditions in the telephone 
business from 1878 to 1895, when the Bell company was in 
control, and then of the beginning of the Independent move- 
ment, and the obstacles the Bell company placed in the way of 
its development. Then he told of the development from 1908 
on, saying that it was a period in which the Bell company has 
been “buying the influence of associations” by making pro- 
posals to members that meant profit to owners. In every case 
where such methods succeed, he declared, it weakens the asso- 
ciation. 

“Whenever this happens,” he said, “it is heralded far and 


wide by the Bell press bureau as another evidence of the de-— 


cline of the so-called Independent movement, all to the de- 
triment of Independent securities everywhere. The Bell com- 
panies secretly buy Independent properties and operate them 
in half hearted competition with themselves, only making such 
extensions as may be necessary to avoid duplication. 

“Its present policy may mean the elimination of the In- 
dependents as a factor in the telephone field unless Indepen- 
dents everywhere speedily realize that the purpose of the Bell 
company is to get complete possession and control of the busi- 
ness. 

“We need organization in matters of legislation, regulation, 
finance, publicity, the best methods of organization, construc- 
tion, maintaining, operating and accounting. 

“Notwithstanding the decision of Judge Bean against A. T. 
& T. efforts at monopoly, we find at this time probably the 
largest merger program every under way at any one time. 
Some of these mergers now being agitated have been under 
way for some time and others are but recent developments. 

“The commerce act provides that telephone companies are 
common carriers and further requires that all common car- 
riers shall establish voluntarily through routes and joint rates 
and further gives the power to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to enforce such provisions. 

“On this matter of toll connection, our association has al- 
ready decided to take the matter to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission provided a sufficient financial support is secured. 
We are now raising a guaranty fund of $25,000 on a unit basis 
of 4 cents a unit each year for two years. No step incurring 
expense will be taken until this $25,000 has been pledged. 

“In matters of legislation and commission regulation, asso- 
ciations can have a most important part. It should be re- 
membered that our competitors employ the best talent avail- 
able to represent them in legislative halls and before com- 
missions. 

“In matters of publicity you may have noticed recently the 
Bell advertising claiming credit for rural telephones. This 
seems utterly absurd to those who know the history of the 
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large development of rural telephones and how it is directly 
due and creditable to the Independent telephone movement. 
“Associations can be of great benefit by means of a publicity 
department, where, perhaps over the name of the Independent 
telephone system cleverly written articles and copy for adver- 




















Walter J. Uhl. N. G. Hunter. 


tising purposes could be prepared so that the public might be 
educated to what they owe to the Independent telephone move- 
ment. 

“Frequently the association receives letters asking for finan- 
cial assistance in placing securities. It seems strange that with 
a competitor always enjoying a splendid financing scheme, we 
have never perfected a scheme for placing our securities. The 
work is of tremendous importance and should receive careful 
consideration. 

“On the operating side of the work the association can be of 
great aid in compiling bulletins covering the best methods of 
organization, construction, maintaining, operating and account- 
ing. 

Work OF THE STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE. 

“During the past year the work of our standardization com- 
mittee has been of interest. Its studies have been chiefly on 
the subject of transmission. The committee has found that 
terminal losses were several times what they ought to be. 
There can be no question but that if the reports of this com- 
mittee are studied, improvements in many cases can be made 
at insignificant expense. 

“The Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation has placed a service engineer in the field. After a year 
it reports that in some places its commercial transmission area 
has been increased 100 per cent. In one instance the service 
engineer had the toll lines taken out of cables in one place and 
brought in open to a point as near the central office as possible. 
In many places he has gone over toll lines looking for im- 
proper joints, trimmed trees, made transpositions, etc. In some 
offices he has changed the cord circuit, improved it by taking 
out a cord circuit that was obsolete and putting in a newer 
type cord circuit which has enabled the companies to have com- 
mercial transmission between cities that never before enjoyed 
it. In some places it has been necessary merely to instruct 
the operator in the proper use of certain cord circuits. 

“It is needless to say that work of this kind, work of the 
kind our standardization committee is doing, work like the 
Eastern Pennsylvania association is doing, and work that has 
been carried on to a greater or less extent in many states, 
could not be done without organization, without someone to 
head the effort who shall make it his job. 

“During less than two years of our organization, quite a 
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number of operators’ schools have been held. I receive letters 
from the girls, I have their personal expressions of apprecia- 
tion after the class, and in many ways have assurances that 
they are studying, working and improving in the service as a 
result of the schools and the inspiration and enthusiasm the 
schools develop. 

“Many managers present in this meeting, I presume to say, 
scarcely ever sit down and talk to their chief operators and 
assure them that their services are appreciated. The girls who 
are on the firing line all the time, subjected to the abuse of 
impatient subscribers, need encouragement that they may know 
their efforts, which are genuine and sincere and earnest, are 
appreciated. 

“One of the great difficulties of an association is to raise 
money for the work. It is comparatively easy to get money 
for a state organization because the members are within reach 
of a visit, but it is different with a national association. It is 
common to hear it said that the national association has never 
done anything. This, of course, is due to lack of knowledge 
and appreciation of the work. 

“The financial support for the national work comes from 
the few, the larger companies mostly, and as everybody knows 
these larger companies are able to take care of themselves, and 
seldom ask or need any assistance from the national associa- 
tion. They support the national association, however, to help 
the smaller companies and the business in general, and to have 
representation before legislatures and commissions. 

“There is not a company in United States operating more 
than 100 telephones but could afford to pay $5, yes even $25, 
a year into the association, so that the association could per- 
fect a strong organization in every department of telephone 
work, so that in all legal matters, commission matters, financial 
matters or matters affecting organization, operating, engineer- 
ing, construction or maintenance, experts could be engaged and 
reliable assistance obtained, and not only that, but that such 
information be collected and published for the benefit of all. 

“The benefits will be just what you collectively can make 
them. What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. To 
get results you must employ someone for the task. It costs 
money—a lot of money—but when every company is doing its 
share it is not a heavy burden on any one. 

“We who are in the Independent field should remember that 
the business is new, that there is still much to be done, that 
we must assume responsibility, co-operate with each other, 
and through association we will make our business better and 
larger and will get larger returns.” 


Qua.iFieD Totti LINE SERVICE. 


C. Y. McVey, president of the National Independent Tele- 
phone Association, said on the subject of qualified toll line serv- 
ice, when called upon impromptu, that matters were shaping 
toward some sort of agreement between the Bell interests and 
the Independent interests. 

“T believe the Bell interests have come to the conclusion that 
there is only one way to deal with us,” he said, “and that is to 
deal fairly. I believe before long there will be a proposition 
submitted that we can all take. I am not making any promises 
because there is many a slip between the cup and the lip. But 
the situation is one where something will be done. Hereto- 
fore little has been done because there was not the desire 
to have anything done. But that situation has changed. Both 
sides have agreed there are things they would like to have 
done, and on those things in which there is agreement, there 
is sure to be a way discovered. So I feel sure there will be 
something definite to report soon.” 

W. W. Washburn, of Goodland, Ind., asked for discussion 
on the subject of the high cost of dry cells. No one present 
seemed to be in position to form a judgment as to whether 
the high prices were fully justified or not, but the impression 
seemed to be that too much was being asked. President Uhl 
said that the association would be glad to be a clearing house 
for information on the subject from any source. 
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M. F. Hosea, Indianapolis, chairman of the banquet com- 
mittee, conspiring with the Claypool Hotel management, gave 
the association a banquet and entertainment, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, that they will not soon forget. There were singers, dancers 
and acrobats, a few practical jokes and toasts, which taken al- 
together were like a tonic to the tired. William Fortune acted 
as toastmaster, and lacked nothing in power to put the speak- 
ers on their mettle. He said of C. Y. McVey, president of the 
National Independent Telephone Association, that “he always 
seems to me a man to put over what he undertakes and withal 
a man so smooth that compared with him axle grease was 
like sand.” 

Mr. McVey followed E. B. Fisher, president of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association of America, on the banquet 
program. Mr. Fisher said that he would feel that much of his 
mission in life would be performed if he could repeat often 
enough to create an uprising, the fact that progress in telephony 
dates from the time the Bell company began to have to meet 
competition. 

“IT don’t know,” said Mr. McVey, “what the outcome of this 
telephone situation in America will be, but there is so much 
money involved and the industry is so useful to the American 
people, that I am certain the verdict will be right. The problem 
is with the people of the United States. We have accepted the 
trust to serve them. All we can do is to do our best.” 

N. G. Hunter, of Wabash, Ind., thought the end of the tele- 
phone situation was less obscure. “We have nothing to do,” he 
said, “but to stay by our guns, to work shoulder to shoulder, 
and jump into the lead when we can. If we do that, this 
problem is bound to resolve itself in the interest of Independent 
telephony in the United States. There is nothing that can 
obstruct our progress.” 

S. G. McMeen, president of the Ohio State Telephone Co., 
said “Unexpected good comes from great meetings of many 
people gathered to think of one thing at one time, and I feel 
that great good has come from this meeting.” 


Mr. McMeen told of the experience of his company in Ohio 
saying that they had experienced no trouble placing their 
securities, the public having responded freely, apparently tak- 
ing their statements of what they could and would do in the 
same good faith in which they were expressed. “We are glad 
to be able to do the thing the public asks well enough and fast 
enough to meet the public need,” he said. 

W. H. Bryant, president and general manager of the Mobile 
Home Telephone Co., Mobile, Ala., begged to be excused from 
making a speech, saying briefly that he was not one of the 
kind of whom it might be said that if you dropped a dinner in 
the slot, up came a speech, but that he was more apt to be 
classed as one of whom it might be said if you drop in a 
speech up comes the dinner. This speech made the hit of the 
evening. 

President Uhl, of the state association, was the last speaker, 
and he made it short, saying, “It was pretty well known when 
I took the chair that I was no speaker, and I was promised by 
several, including the toastmaster, that I would not be expected 
to make a speech. I am sure I will make friends by doing so, 
so I am going to sit down.” 


TuursDAy MornincG SESSION. 


F. B. MacKinnon, secretary of the National Indépendent 
Telephone Association, spoke at the opening of the Thursday 
morning session upon “The Interstate Commerce .Commis- 
sion’s Valuation of Telephone Companies.” His talk covered 
the use of forms and the necessity for furnishing the commis- 
sion only verified facts. 

“The authority of the commission is very complete,” said Mr. 
MacKinnon. “The property of the telephone companies is 
going to be valued, and the conclusion every telephone man 
should reach is that it be valued correctly and that it be a 
complete valuation by the government, rather than a valuation 
by the state which does not meet every need.” 
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Mr. MacKinnon spoke of the necessity for a complete ex- 
amination of the company’s books in making the reports re- 
quired, the right answer to the government questions being 
such as to make it necessary to make such an examination. 

“The feeling exists when it is necessary to make a valuation 
report,” he said, “that an engineer for the purpose must be em- 
ployed. But it will be found in every case that the engineer 
making the valuation must go to the company’s books for his in- 
formation. The best valuation is the valuation by the book- 
keeper. Those who have made up such reports have said that 
the bookkeeper is of far more importance than the engineer. As 
a matter of fact, what you really must furnish is a history of 
your operations from the time you built your plant until they 
ask you to make the statement. They are about 70 forms pro- 
vided for this purpose, and the government checks back every 
statement made. If mistakes are made and overlooked, their 
system is so thorough that they can be depended upon to find 
them.” 

“EFFICIENCY.” 


“Telephone companies are like men,” said C. J. Murphy, of 
the Indiana Public Utilities Commission in his address on 
“Efficiency.” “They progress toward efficiency or decay. It 
is very much easier to finance a company if you have officers 
who hold their positions by merit instead of by relationship. 
The investor cannot be fooled. Your company may be show- 
ing a profit, and paying fair dividends, but the bond buyer 
knows, and will be prompt to report if there are too many 
leaks. 

Your employes can tell what is wrong. Your plant man 
is full of information. The man who handles your tools can 
tell you many things of value. If you want an efficient plant, 
keep in touch with your men. 

If one thought of value can be given by a speaker he has 
done much. I would like to impress the thought that you 
owners and managers should give your associates and helpers 
credit for what they do for you. If there is one thing to be 
avoided, it is the habit of saying ‘I did this’ and ‘I did that.’ 
Not a man here would be where he is without his friends 
and helpers. Whether he be a fellow director or a worker 
on the line, it is worth while to let him know he is appreciated. 
If the worker knows he is appreciated, it makes him work for 
results and not for pay.” : 

Regarding the fixing of rates, Commissioner Murphy said: 
“The public is not demanding less than a correct price for 
efficient service. In one instance a group of patrons said that 
they did not object to the increase but they did want the best 
service obtainable and proper long distance connections. I 
want to say in this matter, that the public cannot be tricked. 
I do not know how you are charging your extensions and 
betterments, but they cannot be charged at any figure that is 
not the proper amount of money. When you come before 
the commission, deal with the commission honestly and fairly. 
Lay all your cards on the table. Take up with your community 
the exact situation. There is no community but what wants 
you to have exactly the right price for your service. You will 
get what is coming to you. Deal plainly, squarely and hon- 
estly with the commission and with the public through the 
commission.” 

James P. Goodrich, of Winchester, Ind., said that he wanted 
to say something about the public utilities commission. He 
said that the utility petitioning the commission for a revision 
of rates, got a revision downward oftener than upward. 

Of gas companies petitioning, he said ten had been granted 
increases, and nine were revised downward; of light com- 
panies eight were increased and 22 decreased. In 78 telephone 


cases there were 22 increases, nine decreases, 15 dismissed and 
32 pending. 

In telephone matters he said that the hopeful thing had been 
that the commission and the public was finally coming to 
appreciate that as a company grew the cost of service advances. 
The work of the commission, he said, had shown the water 
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companies about 25 per cent. over-capitalized, and telephone 


companies only about ten per cent. over-capitalized. Light 
companies were the worst offenders, the valuation of light 
companies petitioning being $7,503,000 and the capitalization 
$12,060,000. 

He said the work of the commission was such that utilities 
could expect to be able to get a reasonable return upon in- 
vestment, and the effect of this had been to make utilities 
securities of stable value in Indiana. 

In his opinion, the record of the work of the commission 
backed it up. The work was that of the exercise of sound 
business sense, rather than for the technical consideration by 
the trained lawyer or judge. A decision in petitions by 
utilities is more a matter of business than of law, a matter 
of exact justice to the company on one hand and the public 
on the other, he concluded. 


H. D. Currier oN “TRANSMISSION.” 


Speaking on the topic “Transmission,” H. D. Currier, of 
Chicago, said, “Transmission is the thing we are selling. 
In all the deliberations before utilities commissions where 
equipment is taken into consideration, there is little said about 
transmission, the thing the public is buying. The company 
that is giving transmission is entitled to more consideration 
than the company that has an equal investment in .equipment 
without service. 

“People don’t care anything about your equipment. They 
only ask courteous treatment and a chance to talk. About 
nine-tenths of the Independent telephone men are “Topsies”— 
they just growed into the business. Their problems of trans- 
mission are not getting attention. There is no place to study 
this subject. We hear talk of telephone engineers; I tell you 
that there is no such animal. In the lighting service, the en- 
gineer can tell you what service will cost per kilowatt delivered 
100 miles away six months hence. 
cost in telephone transmission. 

The first problem put up to the standardization committee 
was that of transmission, and we are making headway. We 
are finding the transmission limit of different kinds of equip- 
ment, and we are finding methods for avoiding the dissipation 
of transmission by poor installation. In this connection the 
standardization committee is doing good work in standardizing 
equipment. . 

At present there is no manufacturer that can be prevented 
from making and selling equipment when and where he will. 
just so he can convince the man who buys that he has some- 
thing. The standardization committee is working along the 
right line to rectify this trouble, and establish standards for 
equipment that will make buying safer for the telephone com- 
panies who are guided by it. 


3ut there is no unit of 


I recently rehabilitated a switchboard. When the work 
was done we figured we were going to economize on the num- 
ber of operators, but we couldn’t take one of them off. The 
facts are that with the changes for the betterment of trans- 
mission, the number of calls greatly increased. In other words, 
the bettered service was recognized and more frequent use 
was made of the telephones by subscribers. Here is a thing 
that should be taken into account by the utilities commissions, 
and that should be presented to them for consideration in any 
request for revision of rates. When it can be shown that the 
people are being given a greatly improved service, and that they 
are responding as they did in this case, I believe it is a real 
tangible argument for an increase that should by all means be 
presented.” 

THuRSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Judge Samuel R. Artman, of the Indiana Industrial Board, 
charged with the enforcement of the workman’s compensation 
law, was the speaker on the afternoon program at the closing 
session. 

Judge Artman gave an interesting review of the history of 
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compensation, showing how the advance of civilization from 
the days of the hand servant to the present time, when men 
are machine operators and from a business standpoint, a cog 
in the machinery of production, had been responsible for com- 
pensation. In the old days a man’s*injury at his employment 
was looked upon as his own fault or his own responsibility, 
whereas the view today is that the company must consider 
the workman’s injury as an injury to equipment, and a loss 
to be borne by the company, and charged to the consumer as 
part of the expense of production. 

In the telephone business, he said, this was equally as true 
as of other business, because in any showing before the utili- 
ties commission or any other body, it was always expected 
that the company would add in the cost of liability insurance 
and legal services as part of the expense of doing business, as 
well as the cost of suits and settlements. 

That the law was beneficient, he declared, could be shown 
in the fact that, under the law which made injuries a matter of 
suit, and gave the employer the right to offer as defenses, con- 
tributory negligence, negligence of a fellow servant, and as- 
sumption of the risks of the employment, the liability insur- 
ance companies collected $181,000,000 in premiums, and only 
$37,000,000 was paid to injured workmen in settlement of 
claims. In other words $144,000,000 which had better have been 
diverted to the injured workmen, better because of the healthy 
effect upon the social welfare in every working community, 
had in reality been diverted to solicitors, claim agents, attor- 
neys, courts and stockholders in liability insurance companies. 
Every member of society, he pointed out, is a better member 
for being a contented instead of a discouraged one, as is the 
case where the injured workmen’s earning power is lessened 
or lost and his claim for injury is defeated. 

Judge Artman said he believed the law was a beneficient 
law because it provided that the industry should bear the bur- 
den of broken bones just as it bore the burden of broken ma- 
chinery. He expressed his belief too, that the principle of com- 
pensation was sound. 

He cited the case of a switchboard that was burned up by an 
electric storm, the operator being badly burned at the same 
time. “The girl,” he said, “will recover from her injuries, but 
she will be disfigured for life. From the company’s standpoint, 
it was not its fault. It was in no way responsible for what 
happened. Neither was the girl. Both the switchboard and 
the girl were injured. The company was forced to supply a 
new switchboard and a new girl, and the principle of com- 
pensation provided that the company should bear the loss of 
human equipment as well as that of the metal equipment it 
owned,” 

When Judge Artman concluded, a number of questions were 
asked. What, said one member of the association, is the situ- 
ation when a lineman is on his way home, and has stopped 
to make a repair and is hurt while so doing? 

Answer: That man is subject to compensation. He was 
at work growing out of his employment and in the regular 
course of business. 

Question: What if an epileptic falls as a result of his trouble 
and is injured while at work? 

Answer: That man is injured as a result of disease and not 
as a result-of accident. The law only covers injuries by ac- 
cident. Similarly, the law does not cover injuries to a man 
while under the influence of liquor. 

Question: If a man who has been repeatedly instructed to 
test poles before trusting his weight upon them, fails to do so 
and is injured, is he subject to compensation? 

Answer: Wilful misconduct is a defense and if it could be 
proven that the man had wilfully disobeyed a rule, he could 
not collect for injury. 

No more questions were asked and Judge Artman expressed 
surprise, saying that it was the first body of men of the same 
size that had let him off so easy. Several members replied to 
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the effect that the reason was their satisfaction with the com- 
pensation law. 

The Indiana Independent Telephone Association adopted res- 
olutions of appreciation for the support of manufacturers who 
advertised in the program, and who had exhibits at the con- 
vention, urging that the membership, other things being equal, 
give them first consideration. The manufacturers represented 
were as follows: 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago; Garford Mfg. 
Co., Elyria, Ohio; Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, IIL; 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago; Indiana Rubber & Insulated 
Wire Co., Jonesboro, Ind.; Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Newark, 
N. J.; The MacGillis & Gibbs Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; American 
Steel & Wire Co., Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., Premier 
Electric Co., and Frank B. Cook Co., all of Chicago; Indiana 
Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind.; Protective Electrical Supply 
Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; The Valentine-Clark Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Reliable Electric Co., Chicago; Cox Multiple Lightning Arres- 
ter Co., Eaton, Ohio; Coffey System & Audit Co., Indianapolis; 
Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago; S. R. Electric 
Co., Chicago; American Electric Co., Chicago; and the In- 
dianapolis Electrical Supply Co. 





Earnings of Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The earnings of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn., for the six months ending June 30, 
1915, show continued growth. The statement of income and 

expenditures for the first half of this year is as follows: 


Income from operation..............ce00. $837,208 
Income from other sources............... 9,438 
id ech cele bie eda ad $846,646 





Operation, maintenance, depreciation and 








general expense 547,401 
Taxes paid and accrued............cccees 31,837 
Interest on funded and floating debt...... 35,236 
Reserved for doubtful accounts........... 8,369 
pe ee arr ree $622,844 


Net income, available for dividends and surplus. . . .$223,802 


The work on outside extensions and additions is pro- 
gressing as rapidly as the weather conditions will permit. 
Installation of automatic equipment is in progress at nearly 
all of the exchanges in the Twin Cities. 


The erection of a new three-story brick building on a site 
recently purchased on the corner of Third avenue, south, 
and Sixth street, in Minneapolis, has been commenced. 
This building, when completed, will house the Minneapolis 
offices of the company, as well as the central automatic 
exchange. The branch exchange being erected in the Lin- 
den Hills district of Minneapolis, is well under way, and 
will be a credit to that portion of the city. A contract has 
also just been closed for the erection of a new building in 
the Payne Avenue district, of Saint Paul. 

The Tri-State company recently acquired a controlling 
interest in the Clover Belt Telephone Co., of Sandstone, 
Minn., operating a local exchange in Sandstone and a toll 
line between that point and Superior, Wis. 


An increase is reported in both toll and exchange busi- 
ness. 





Dog Warns Regiment by Telephone of Enemy’s Approach. 


A recent cable dispatch from Paris tells the story of the 
novel means adopted by a certain French regiment of learning 
of the approach of the enemy. This regiment possesses a 
dog that is sent out from advanced sentry posts at night 
with a telephone strapped over his mouth and a wire connect- 
ing the instrument with the post. If the dog hears the Ger- 


mans approaching, he barks quietly into the telephone. 


























Automatic Switchboard Telephone System of Los Angeles 


History and Description of Present Automatic System—Layout of Central Offices—Operation of Traffic 


Distributor Switchboard—Flexibility of Automatic Switching—Paper Presented at Panama- 
Pacific Convention of American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


By W. Lee Campbell 


Although telephone plants using automatic switchboards are 
now scattered through nearly all of the civilized countries of 
the world, and are yearly increasing in number, they are still 
a novelty to many electrical and some telephone engineers. It 
is thought, therefore, that a description of an automatic sys- 
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Fig. 1. Development of System by the Latter Part of 1905. 
tem serving a large metropolitan area like that of Los Angeles, 
Cal., may prove of interest. 

The automatic telephone system, owned and operated by the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the city of Los Angeles, 
is remarkable in several particulars: 

1. Starting as a manual switchboard system, it has passed 
through several interesting stages of combined automatic and 
manual operation. 

2. It has had an extremely rapid growth, in order to keep 
pace with the growth of the city. 

3. It is now the largest plant operating in competition with 
the Bell system. 

4. It is the largest automatic switchboard plant in the world. 

5. It embodies the largest and busiest semi-automatic switch- 
board of the traffic distributor type. 

6. It includes an unusually large number of private branch 
exchanges for a plant of its size. 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. began service in 1902 
with a manual system using a common battery, two-wire mul- 
tiple switchboard with an ultimate capacity of 18,000 lines, of 
which 7,000 were at once to be put into service. This board 
was at that time the very latest development in manual teleph- 
ony and it was supposed that it would take care of the Inde- 
pendent telephone service in Los Angeles for some time to 
come. But the officers of the company had greatly under- 


estimated the requirements, for the subscription list grew so 
rapidly that within two years after the beginning of service 
10,000 lines were in use and the demand for service was so 
great that it became evident that only the business district 
and a portion of the residence district in the south and west 
sections of the city could be accommodated by the equipment. 


In those days of comparatively small telephone plants, en- 
gineers of Independent telephone companies generally felt that 
all subscribers’ lines in each city should be connected to one 
switchboard or at least to one central office, but the engineers 
of the Los Angeles company soon concluded that the cost of 
connecting all lines in that rapidly growing city to either one 
switchboard or one central office would be prohibitive. It was, 
therefore, decided to build a branch office in the south end of 
the city and thus relieve the main office of about 2,000 lines. 
The building was erected with a view to installing manual 
equipment, but after investigating the successful automatic 
telephone systems at Grand Rapids, Mich., Dayton, Ohio, and 
other cities, the officers and engineers of the Home company 
decided that the automatic system was what they needed and 
adopted it. 

The plan agreed upon was, briefly, that the original office 
was to remain, for the time being, a manual office and was 
to serve directly only the business portion of the city, while 
central offices equipped with the automatic system were to be 
scattered over the city to give service in the outlying districts, 
and were to interconnect with “Main,” the centrally situated 
manual exchange. 

The first of the automatic exchanges, known as “South,” and 
equipped for 4,000 lines, was completed in July, 1904, and was 
quickly followed by four additional exchanges: Boyle’s 
Heights with 800 lines, East with 1,000 lines, Vernon with 
400 lines, Highland Park with 400 lines, Prospect Park with 
100 lines, and West with 3,000 lines. Consequently, by the lat- 
ter part of 1905, the system had developed as represented by 
the diagram in Fig. 1. 

The use of seven offices in a system serving but 19,000 lines 
was regarded as very bad practice, even by many of those en- 
gineers who at that time had progressed beyond the single 
office idea. Experience, however, has justified the plan, be- 
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Fig. 2. Population Growth and Growth of Subscriber’s Stations. 


cause the great territory to be covered, as shown by the dis- 
tances in Figs. 1 and 14, together with the enormous growth 
in population and the corresponding growth of telephone sta- 
tions, as shown by the curves in Fig. 2, have made a com- 
paratively large number of offices necessary in order to keep 
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the cost of the outside plant within reasonable bounds. In Fig. 
2 the ratio of curve A to curve B is 10 to 1, and the curves, 
therefore, show in a striking way how very closely that ratio 
between population and the Home Telephone company’s in- 
struments has been maintained. 

It is deemed worthy of note, in*passing, that in order to 
secure the advantages of the automatic system the Home com- 
pany had to take a very decided step backward in one particu- 
lar, i. e¢., all of the larger manual switchboards then being 
made, were of the common battery type, while the only auto- 
matic telephones available were of the older local battery type, 
Fig. 3. During more recent years the automatic switchboards 
first installed in Los Angeles have all been remodeled to give 
common battery service, and many of the wall instruments 
have been remodeled into a smaller type similar to that illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. The type of desk instrument used is shown 
in Fig. 5. The original apparatus required a calling party to 
push a button on his telephone to ring the called party, but 
recently much of the equipment has been remodeled to auto- 
matic ringing. 

While the telephone instruments used in Los Angeles are 
all of the “three-wire” type and are somewhat less attractive 
in appearance than those of the latest “two-wire” type, the 
service given to the subscribers is practically the same as that 
rendered by the latest automatic apparatus and is, at least. 
as well liked as that which the competing company is able to 
supply with modern, well operated manual switchboards. 

Fig. 6 is a view of the switchboards, for serving 4,000 lines, 
as originally installed in the South office in 1904. This was 
before the days of Keith line switches and each line, there- 
fore, terminated in a Strowger type first selector. Each of the 
ten racks in the thousand line group in the foreground of Fig. 
6, carries 100 first selectors, 10 second selectors, 10 third selec- 
tors and 10 connectors. 

Before explaining the system of calling, the numbering 
scheme should be outlined. All numbers used for complete 
automatic connections in Los Angeles had five digits. 

As indicated in Fig. 1 the South office is the “2” office, 7. ¢., 
it was arranged to accommodate the numbers from 21,000 to 
28,999, of which the numbers from 21,000 to 24,999 were then 
used. 

Vernon is a branch of South and was designed to accom- 
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Highland Park is a branch of East and used the numbers 
39,000 to 39,399. 

Boyle’s Heights used the numbers from 41,000 to 41,799. 

West used 51,000 to 53,999. 

Prospect Park, a branch of West, used the numbers from 
59,000 to 59,099. 

When setting up connections with apparatus of the early 





Fig. 6. View of Switchboards in South Office in 1904. 

Los Angeles type, the first selector responds to the first move- 
ment of the dial and selects a trunk line to the exchange cor- 
responding to the first digit of the number being called. A 
subscriber, for instance, of South office (the 20,000 exchange) 
calling 2 as the first digit, will select a local trunk line in 
South office; if he calls 3, he will select an inter-office trunk 
to East office (the 30,000 exchange) or if he calls 4 he will 
select a trunk to Boyle’s Heights office (the 40,000 exchange). 
The second turning of the dial actuates the second selector 
to pick out the thousand group in the exchange or its branch 
office. The third movement in like manner picks out the hun- 
dred. The fourth and fifth movements pick out respectively 
the tens and units on the connector switch. 

Suppose now a subscriber in the South office wishes to call 
No. 39,143, which is in the Highland Park office. The first 
movement of the dial operates a first selector in the South 
office which selects a trunk line to East office. The second 























Fig. 3. 


modate the numbers from 29,000 to 29,999 of which the num- 
bers 29,000 to 29,399 were in use. 

The East exchange was designed to accommodate the num- 
bers from 31,000 to 38,999, of which the numbers from 31,000 
to 31,999 were in use. 


Old Wall Type Automatic Set—Fig. 4. Small Wall Type Set—Fig. 5. 


Desk Instrument in Use in Los Angeles. 


movement is utilized in the East office by a second selector 
which extends the connection over a trunk line to Highland 
Park office where the call is completed in the regular manner, 
by a third selector and a connector. Impulse repeaters were 
used on the inter-office trunks as in present practice. 
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Any automatic subscriber wishing to call a number in the 
manual district turned his dial from finger hole 1 which was 
marked Main on all dials (see Fig. 3), and pressed the ringing 
button. This operated a first selector which selected a trunk 
line ending in a cord and plug on the Main office switchboard 
and signaled an “A” operator, who, by throwing a key, put 
out the signal light and connected herself with the automatic 
subscriber. Then, ascertaining the number wanted, she plugged 
into a multiple jack of the called line and rung the subscriber. 
When the calling subscriber hung up his receiver, the first 
selector released, freeing the trunk, and when both subscribers 
had replaced their receivers, supervisory lamps gave the dis- 
connect signal to the operator. Each operator handled thirty 
trunks, to which 600 automatic subscribers had access. A con- 
nection of the character just described is illustrated in Fig. 7 

Besides the twelve incoming trunk positions at Main office, 
there were four outgoing trunk positions and trunk multiples 
which enabled any operator in Main office to trunk a call to 
an outlying office. When a manual subscriber wanted to call 
an automatic number, say 24,425, which is in the South ex- 
change, he removed his receiver from its hook and asked 
central for the number. The operator used an order wire to 
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Fig. 7. Diagram of Connections from South Office to Main. 


repeat the number to an operator at a switching section or 
“B” board in the South office, who assigned a trunk line, put 
up the connection and rang the subscriber. 

‘Both operators had double supervision, that is, they could 
tell when either or both subscribers hung up their receivers. 
At the automatic end, in the South office, the switching or 
manually operated “B” board was used for handling: trunk 
calls from Main only and the lines from all automatic sub- 
scribers to the exchange were multipled through it. There 
was a busy test so that when an operator had made a connec- 
tion to an automatic line, it could not be called by an operator 
at another position or by another automatic subscriber, and 
vice versa, when a connector switch had completed a connec- 
tion to any line, that line tested “busy” to the “B” board op- 
erators. 

Such a connection from the manual office 
office is illustrated by the diagram in Fig. 8, 
in conformity with regular manual practice, with the added 
feature of the inter-working busy test in the automatic office. 
“B” boards of the character outlined were installed in South, 
West, East and Boyle’s Heights offices, but calls to Highland, 
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Fig. 8. Connection from Manual to Automatic Office. 

Vernon and Prospect Park were handled automatically from 
the four outgoing trunk positions at Main. These positions 
were used, also, to call into the larger automatic offices at night 
or at times when the traffic would not warrant having opera- 
tors at their switching sections. In the Main office there were 
order wires from every “A” position to the four outgoing 
trunk operators. There was also a trunking multiple at each 
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position on the board which ended in cords and plugs at the 
trunk operators’ positions. At the outgoing trunk positions 
the trunk lines to the different offices ended in jacks. 

Suppose a manual subscriber wanted to call an automatic 
number, 39,225, which is in the Highland Park office. When 
he took his receiver off the hook, the operator responded and 
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Fig. 9. Outgoing Connection from Main Office to Highland Park. 


ascertained the number wanted; she then used the first order 
wire that was not busy and repeated the number to a trunk 
operator, who assigned the trunk to be used, plugged into a 
trunk line to the East office and, with a calling device, called 
9,225. The first number of the call was omitted because 
the operator performed the function of the first selector, that 
of selecting a trunk line to the exchange, when she plugged 
into the proper jack. Calling 9 operated a second selector in 
the East office which selected a trunk line to Highland Park, 
where the call was completed in the regular manner by a third 
selector and a connector. Suitable supervisory signals were 
provided for the guidance of the operators. Such a connection 
is illustrated in Fig. 9. 

Of course, the subscribers of the Home company were not 
acquainted with the steps taken in securing their connections. 
The manual subscribers knew only that they must make their 
calls orally, using their telephones as they had been in the habit 
of doing, and that they secured their numbers. Automatic 
subscribers understood equally as well that all numbers below 
20,000 were called through operators, who were secured by 
dialing number 1. 

The automatic subscribers calling automatic numbers dialed 
their calls in the way usual with the automatic telephone and 
without knowledge of the offices or mechanisms concerned. 
The telephone directory made plain to the users which were 
manual and which were automatic numbers. 


(To be Continued.) 





Kentucky and Illinois Companies Organize Association. 

Representatives of various exchanges of Independent 
telephone companies in the western part of Kentucky, at 
a meeting held at Wickliffe, Ky., September 15, organized 
the Independent Telephone Association. E. T. Aisthrope, 
of Cairo, Ill., was chosen president; W. E. Carpenter, of 
Wickliffe, vice-president, and H. J. Jeffery, of Paducah, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The meeting was well attended and most of the Inde- 
pendent exchanges were represented, as well as various 
supply houses, including the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., which was represented by Mr. Pruitt, of Louis- 
ville. Much of the discussion related to improvement of 
service and equipment. The organization is dedicated to 
work for the best interests of the Independent companies 
of western Kentucky and southern Illinois. At adjourn- 
ment the time of the next meeting was fixed at September 
29, and the place of the next meeting as Clinton, Ky. 





Delphos (Ohio) Company to Improve Its System. 
At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Delphos 
(Ohio) Home Telephone Co. it was decided to increase the 
company’s capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000, in order that 
improvements may be made to the plant. The installation 
of a new switchboard to accommodate more subscribers, 
and other changes, are contemplated. 











Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 


95. What is the usual definition of a promoter? Is promo- 
tion a legitimate occupation? 

96. What are requirements for a legitimate promoter? 
Cite an example of a legitimate promotion. 

97. Give illustrations of an unsuccessful and a successful 
telephone promotion. 

98. Do promoters have a right to contract for services? 

99. What is meant by “underwriting” ? 

100. What is a primary franchise and what is its purpose? 

101. Before a telephone company begins construction and 
operation of its plant, what is necessary? 

102. By what bodies are franchises granted? 

103. By what authority does a state grant the right to tele- 
phone companies to use the roads, highways and public lands? 

104. Why is it necessary to obtain a municipal franchise? 


CHAPTER VIII. The Franchise for Operation (Cont’d). 


105. Police Power—Police power is that power of a gov- 
ernment which acts for the protection of the property of the 
citizen, as well as the health and comfort of the public. It 
establishes such rules and regulations for the conduct of all 
persons and the use and management of all property as may 
be conducive to the public interest. 

By virtue of this power the state may regulate and even 
destroy private property, without compensation. If, however, a 
state or a municipality requires a public utility to yield to the 
public the use of its facilities, reasonable compensation must 
be given the utility. Any regulation that prevents a company 
from earning a reasonable return upon its invested capital, 
used or useful in its business, is unreasonable or confiscatory 
and therefore unlawful and unconstitutional. 

It is by virtue of this police power that the state may con- 
trol capitalization, forbid or allow monopoly, restrict dividends, 
fix rates, prescribe service, etc. At the present time most of 
these powers are exercised through the public utility com- 
missions. 

The ordinary right of the municipality is limited to the prop- 
er exercise of police power to protect the public from obstruc- 
tions, inconvenience and danger. Therefore, the right to indi- 
cate where poles are to be set or wires to be placed naturally 
follows. The cities sometimes have the power to fix rates but 
with the advent of state public utility commissions, this power 
is being taken away from them. An instance of this is the 
case of St. Louis. The St. Louis Public Service Commission 
began an investigation of telephone rates and service. Before 
it was completed, the Missouri public utility law became effec- 
tive and the state commission took over the work. 

106. Form of Municipal Franchise—When a municipal 


franchise is granted, it should be done by ordinance rather 


than by resolution. An ordinance prescribes a permanent rule 


of conduct, while a resolution is but a temporary device. The 
ordinance, in order to be valid, must be passed according to 
the provisions of the charter which established the municipality. 
lt must be passed at a legal meeting, one properly called and 
held at the usual time and place. 

107. A Typical Municipal Ordinance.—Following is an ordi- 
mance which is typical for the average telephone company in 
cases of a city having power to grant a franchise: 


AN ORDINANCE. 


Permitting the Nemo Telephone Co. the right to erect and 
maintain the poles and lines in the city of Nemo on the con- 
ditions herein provided: 

SecTION 1. The city council of the city of Nemo does ordain 
that the right is hereby granted to the Nemo Telephone Co., 
its successors and assigns, to erect and maintain upon the 
streets, alleys and public highways of said city, the poles, 
wires and fixtures necessary and convenient for the supplying 
to citizens of said city and the public, communication by tele- 
phone or other electric signals, such use to be and continue 
upon the terms and conditions herein stated. 

SecTION 2. Said poles and wires shall be placed and main- 
tained so as not to interfere with public travel on said high- 
ways, and said Nemo Telephone Co. shall hold said city free 
and harmless from all damages arising by reason of any abuse 
or negligence in said occupancy; and this grant is made and 
is to be enjoyed subject to all reasonable regulations or ordi- 
nances of a police nature, as said city council may be author- 
ized and see proper at any time to adopt, not destructive to 
the rights hereby granted. 

Section 3. In consideration whereof said Nemo Telephone 
Co. shall agree to allow the city to attach at any time to any 
of said poles, the town’s fire alarm and police wires, provided 
the same shall not be done so as to interfere with said Nemo 
Telephone Co.’s use and such attachments shall be made under 
the direction of said Nemo Telephone Co. in said city. 

Section 4. Rates: The company shall not charge more 
than the schedule of rates herein authorized. . 
$30 per annum 
18 per annum 
24 per annum 
12 per annum 


Single line business service 
Single line residence service 
Four-party business service 
Four-party residence service. 














As an incentive to prompt collection, the company is author- 
ized to add 50 cents per month to the business rate and 25 
cents per month to the residence rates, if said monthly bills 
are not paid in advance by the tenth day of the month. 

Section 5. Said Nemo Telephone Co. is to furnish such 
telephones as the town council may by resolution require for 
town use, at one-half the regular business rates, provided that 
for each of the telephones so furnished, separate contracts 
containing the customary provisions be previously signed hav- 
ing endorsed thereon the concession herein specified. 

Section 6. This ordinance shall take effect immediately 
after the filing of an unconditional acceptance thereof by said 
Nemo Telephone Co. in the office of the city clerk. 


108. Control by Public Utility Commissions—Today, the 
general grant to use the highways has been subjected to the 


approval of the state public utility controlling body as has been 
Here is a typical expression of the law 


stated in section 105. 
conferring the police power upon the state commission: 
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September 25, 1915. 


“From and after the passage, by the legislature, of laws 
conferring power upon the public utilities commission re- 
specting public utilities, all powers respecting such public 
utilities vested in boards of supervisors, municipal coun- 
cils, or other governing bodies of the several counties, cities 
and counties, cities and towns, in this state, or in any commis- 
sion created by law and existing at the time of the passage of 
such laws, shall cease so far as such powers conflict with the 
powers conferred upon the commission.” 

109. 


expression of the almost universal law of “certificate of pub- 


Certificates of Public Convenience and Necessity—An 


lic convenience and necessity” comes from the Missouri law. 
After the city council has granted the franchise to the tele- 
phone company, the state commission must be petitioned in ac- 
cordance with this section of the public utility law: 

“No telephone corporation hereafter formed shall begin 
the construction of its line without first having obtained the 
permission and approval of the commission and its certificate 
of public convenience and necessity, after a hearing had upon 
such notice as the commission may prescribe. 

“Before any such certificate shall be issued, there must be 
filed in the office of the commission by the applicant therefor, 
a verified statement that the required consent of the proper 
municipal authorities has been obtained.” 

The Michigan law follows a different line of procedure, in- 
asmuch as the consent of the city council is not required be- 
fore action be taken by commission. The law says: 

“Any person, co-partnership, or corporation desiring to ob- 
tain a franchise to construct a telephone system in any mu- 
nicipality in the state of Michigan, shall apply to the commis- 
sion for a certificate of public convenience and necessity, and 
the commission may grant or withhold said certificate after 
a public hearing and investigation. . .. . 

“Every application under this section shall be in substantial 
compliance with a form to be furnished by the commission. 
It shall be accompanied by a map or plat showing the pro- 
posed line or lines, which it is desired to construct, and the 
line or lines of any person, co-partnership, or corporation 
serving the same territory. 

“Such application shall likewise be accompanied by a sched- 
ule of rates, tolls, rents and charges which it is proposed to 
charge for service in the event of the construction of said 
line or lines.” 

The public utility laws of other states in regard to certificates 
of public convenience are somewhat similar in their natures. 
It is thus seen that the commissions have under their control, 
the matter of competition and duplication of existing plant 
facilities. 

This authority has already been tested in the courts, the 
Supreme Court of California, on February 24, 1915 (147 
Pacific, 118), having affirmed the California commission’s or- 
ders of April 25, 1913, and August 15, 1913. 
the commission refused the Oro Electric Corporation a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity to operate in the 
city of Stockton and certain adjacent territory. 

110. The Indeterminate Franchise—Another phase of the 
commission regulatory power in our country is the indetermi- 


In these orders, 


nate franchise or permit. The Wisconsin law says: 


“No license, permit or franchise shall be granted to any per- 
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son, co-partnership, or corporation to own, operate, manage 
or control any plant or equipment for the conveyance of tele- 
phone messages where there is in operation un- 
der an indeterminate permit, a public utility engaged in similar 
service, without first securing from the commission a declara- 
tion, after a public hearing of all parties interested, that pub- 
lic convenience and necessity require such second utility.” 

In other words, unless the existing company has surrendered 
its old charter, or franchise, and is operating under an inde- 
terminate permit, it will not be subject to the protection of 
the state commission. 

Under the Indiana public utility law, the term “indeterminate 
permit” shall mean and include every grant, directly or in- 
directly, in- 
dividual 


ate, manage, or control any plant or equipment within this 


from the state to any corporation, company, 

. of power, right or privilege to own, oper- 
state for the transmission of intelligence by elec- 
tricity between points within this state, which shall continue 
in force until such time as the municipality shall exercise its 
option to purchase, as provided in this act, or until it shall be 
otherwise terminated according to law.” 

An indeterminate permit thus means that, in exchange for 
protection by a state commission, the company shall deem it- 
self to have consented to a future purchase of its property by 
the municipality. 

111. Reason for Surrendering Local Franchise and Taking 
out an Indeterminate Franchise—Many telephone companies 
have surrendered their local franchises by reason of the low 
rates agreed in their ordinance and have thrown themselves 
upon the commission for redress. Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are the only states in which indeterminate fran- 
chises are granted. In Indiana the law specified that existing 
franchises, permits, or licenses could be surrendered prior to 
July 1, 1915, in lieu of an indeterminate permit. 

The question of compensation in case a municipality decides 
to purchase a plant, is one for the commission to decide. So 
far as the authors are aware, no company has been purchased 
by a municipality under the provisions of this kind of fran- 
chise. 

Each state has its own laws, and it must be remembered 
that no steps may be safely taken in the organization of a 
business without the advice of a competent lawyer. 
(Conclusion of Part II, Corporate Telephone Organization.) 
Quiz Questions on This Installment. 

105. What powers does it con- 
fer upon a state and a municipality? 

106. What is an ordinance and what makes it legal? 

107. 

108. What state body at the present time usually has the 
power of supervision over public utilities? 
power obtained? 

109. 


to certificates of public necessity and convenience? 


What is “police power”? 


What are the usual provisions of an ordinance? 


How was this 


What are the general provisions of state laws relating 
How does 
this provison affect competition and duplication of existing 
plant facilities? 

110. Define an “indeterminate permit.” 

111, 
sire to surrender its local franchise and take out an indetermi- 
nate franchise. 


State one reason why a telephone company may de- 





Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


a 


Accuracy of Message Registers in New York City. 

Final hearings were held by the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission, on September 13 and 14, in the message 
register case in which Leo E. Ostro filed a complaint with 
the commission alleging that he had been overcharged by 
the New York Telephone Co. for measured service calls 
in New York City and in which he further sought to cast 
suspicion on the company’s methods and measuring ap- 
paratus. George R. Grant, of the general attorney’s office, 
appeared for the New York Telephone Co., and J. H. 
Gordon, general superintendent of traffic, and S. P. Grace, 
consulting engineer of the New York Telephone Co., ap- 
peared as principal witnesses. 

In his testimony, Mr. Grace brought out the great 
extent of measured service in New York City, approxi- 
mately 229,000 registers being in use in Manhattan and 
Bronx alone. Repeated observations of the work of the 
operators and extended tests of the electro-mechanical 
features of the registering circuits and apparatus convinced 
him, he testified, that the registration on the average is 
extremely accurate, favoring the subscribers to the extent 
of approximately 1/20th of 1 per cent. He also dwelt upon 
the advantage of concentration of all the message regis- 
ters in the central offices. 

A telephone company is fortunate in furnishing a public 
commodity distributed over individual wires to each cus- 
tomer’s premises, thus enabling the meters to be placed in 
the central offices subject to the most favorable conditions 
of housing and maintenance. In the case of gas, water 
and electricity where the service is supplied from com- 
mon mains, there is no other place to put the meters than 
the subscriber’s premises, and therefore the metering 
devices are exposed to the dust, dirt, temperature varia- 
tions, moisture, vibrations, mechanical injury, chemical 
fumes, etc., frequently met with in homes, factories and 


offices. 


Hearing on Sale of New Jersey Companies to the Bell. 

At the hearing on September 14 before the New Jersey 
Public Utility Commission, in Trenton, on the sale of the Pat- 
erson, Passaic & Suburban Telephone Co. to the New York 
Telephone Co., the entire morning was consumed in listening 
to the arguments presented by both sides. At the close the 
members of the commission decided to have both parties 
submit briefs, reserving decision in the case as to whether 
the purchase of the company by the New York system 
creates a monopoly and is a direct violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, until that time. The telephone company has 
three weeks in which to present the briefs and the attorney- 
general and George A. Myers, of Trenton, who is pressing 
the case, one week in which to reply. 

During the testimony Mr. Myers presented a letter from 
the attorney-general, written to him by the Bell company, 
showing where the latter company had agreed not to pur- 
chase any company or the bonds or stocks of any company 
running in opposition to them. John L. Swayze, counsel of 
the New York company, admitted the letter, but claimed 
that the Interstate, Suburban and other minor. companies 
had been under the ownership and controlled by the New 
York company since 1910, which was prior to the writing 
of the letter. Mr. Myers asked Mr. Campbell to produce 
evidence to this effect, but he could not do'so. 

The sale of the property of the local company to the 





Bell system has been confirmed by the court of chancery, 
and an effort is being made to have the utility commission 
move likewise. Mr. Myers is fighting the sale on the 
grounds that it will create a monopoly and also that the 
Suburban company could have been placed on a paying 
basis if properly managed. 

In all probability the same course followed by the local 
company will be mapped out for the Interstate and other 
subsidiary companies in order that the briefs might all be 
presented at the same time and a decision given on all. 





Wants Competitor to Charge Higher Rates. 

Declaring that the telephone rates charged by the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Co. at Austin, Minn., are 
so low as to make competition impossible, John Keenan, 
president of the Inter-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of that place, has asked the state railroad and warehouse 
commission to order the rates of the Northwestern ad- 
vanced. 

The commission has ordered the Northwestern company 
to show cause why the advance should not be made. 





Commission’s Authority to Disregard City’s Contract. 

Judge M. Winfield has filed a complaint in the Cass county 
circuit court, Logansport, Ind., against the Indiana Public 
Utilities Commission which recently granted the Home 
Telephone Co., of Logansport, an increase in rates. The 
complaint asks that the utilities law be construed with ref- 
erence to its authority to set aside the company’s contract 
with the city, and that the commission’s order be set aside. 
The outcome of the suit is being watched with more than 
usual interest by both telephone men and the public. 


> 





To Vote on Municipal Control of Telephone System. 

The city commission of Garden City, Kan., has called 
an election for October 6 to vote on a proposition to 
purchase and operate the telephone exchange and electric 
light properties. This is a bond proposition of $60,000 
to purchase the telephone and electric lighting plant and 
works of the Garden City Telephone, Light & Mfg. Co. 





-* 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
ARIZONA. 

September 22: Hearing in regard to complaints against the 
rates and charges of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in Flagstaff, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA. 

September 8: The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
filed an application asking the commission to make an investi- 
gation of its rates, tolls, rentals, charges, classifications, con- 
tracts, practices, rules and regulations, and to make such 
changes in these as will be necessary to afford a sufficient re- 
turn to the company on its investment and a just rate to the 
public. 

ILLINOIS. 

September 28: Postponed hearing on the petition of the 
DeKalb County Telephone Co., of Sycamore, Ill, for an in- 
crease in rates. This action was taken for the purpose of 
giving the telephone experts of the commission an opportunity 
to review the inventory submitted by the company’s officials. 

MARYLAND. 

October 8: The commission will resume its hearings rela- 
tive to the investigation of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. The time for filing briefs in this case has been 
set for October 1. Three briefs will be filed, one by the coun- 
sel for the telephone company, one by Osborne I. Yellott. 
people’s counsel, and the third by Marbury & French, counsel 
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September 25, 1915. 


for the Protective Telephone Association, which made the com- 
plaint upon which the investigation is based. 
MICHIGAN. 

October 1: Postponed hearing on application of the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co. for permission to install a modified 
system of metered service in Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 13: Petition filed by John Keenan, president of 
the Interstate Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Austin, Minn., 
asking that the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. be 
ordered to advance its rates at Austin. The rates of the North- 
western company, the complainant alleges, are so low as to 
make competition impossible. The commission has ordered the 
defendant to show cause why the advance should not be made. 

October 1: An extension of time to this date has been 
granted the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. by the state railroad 
and warehouse commission in which to answer the petition of 
the city council of Owatonna, Minn., for a physical connec- 
tion between the lines of the two companies. The council wants 
the toll lines of the Tri-State company connected with the 
local exchange of the Northwestern company as people de- 
siring to use the Tri-State toll lines now are compelled to 
go to pay stations to put through their calls. 


MIssourI. 

September 17: Hearing at Kansas City at which time the 
Liberty Telephone Co., of Avondale, Mo., was given an op- 
portunity to show why Charles Adams should not be granted 
a certificate of convenience and necessity for the construction 
and operation of a telephone exchange at Avondale. The ap- 
plication was filed on’ May 26 by Charles Adams and on June 
19 the Liberty Telephone Co. filed an application asking that 
it be allowed to intervene, which application was granted. Case 
No. 706. 

NEBRASKA. 

September: Order authorizing the Humphrey Telephone 
Co. to raise its rates on farm telephone lines from 25 cents to 
50 cents a month. The company operates exchanges at Hum- 
phrey, Creston and Cornlea. 

September: The commission granted the application of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permission to discon- 
tinue its exchange at Goehner and connect its subscribers there 
to the Tamora exchange. In this case, which was filed last 
December and heard in January, the evidence showed that 
patrons have been getting free service to Utica, Beaver Cross- 
ing, Tamora and Germantown. The change allowed by the 
commission cuts them off from Utica and Beaver Crossing, 
but allows connection with Seward and Milford. Six busi- 
ness telephones will be allowed on one line. Rates are to be: 
For business telephones, $2: residence and farm line, $1.50: 
service to Beaver Crossing or Utica, 25 cents extra. 

September: The commission dismissed the complaint of the 
patrons of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Gresham 
demanding continuous day and night service and better service 
on Sundays. The order says that the companv cannot afford 
to better the service at the rates now being paid. It finds that 
the service is good for sixteen hours and is reasonably good 
in the “off hours.” The company. however. is asked to give 
Fhe in the evening up to 10 o’clock, which it is willing to 

oO. 
New JERSEY. 

September 14: Hearing relative to the sale of the Paterson. 
Passaic & Suburban Telenhone Co.. the Interstate Telephone 
Co. of New Jersey and other subsidiary companies to the New 
York Telephone Co. The sale of this property was recently 
confirmed bv the court of chancery but a protest was filed by 
George A. Myers. of Trenton, who contends that the court of 
chancery was without power to confirm the sale until it had 
been passed upon bv the utility commission. The New York 
Telephone Co. is given three weeks in which to file briefs 
=< Mr. Myers and the attorney general one week in which to 
reply. 

New York. 

September 20: Hearing at Buffalo on complaint of Frank 
M. Bradley, of Barker, against the New York Telephone Co. 
as to rates and service at its exchange in Barker, Niagara 
county. 

OHIO. 

September 13: The Williams Countv Telephone Co., of 
Bryan. Ohio, has applied to the public utilities commission for 
anthoritv to purchase the plant of the Edon Home Telephone 
Co., of Edon, Ohio, for $12,500. 

OKLAHOMA. 

September 13: Complaint filed by A. W. Lucas, of Skia- 
took, against the Skiatook Telephone Co. He alleges that the 
telephone company has violated an order of the commission 
in that it has failed to increase the efficiency of its service in 
Skiatook but has permitted it to decrease. The complainant 
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states that no objection is made by the subscribers to the rates 
charged by the company. What they want, the complainant 
says, is better service. 

OREGON. 

September 10: The Home Independent Telephone Co., of 
La Grande, Ore., and the Promise Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Promise, Ore., have filed a connecting agreement with the 
commission. 

September 11: Charging that the present service of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., at Portland, Ore., is inadequate and discrim- 
inatory, the Public Service League of Portland has filed with 
the public service commission a complaint, asking that a phys- 
ical connection be ordered between the lines of the two com- 
panies so that calls originating at stations of either line may 
be transferred to the other. 

November 1: Hearing on application of the Coos & Curry 
Telephone Co. and the Coquille Valley Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase their rates at Coquille, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

September 22: Hearing on application of the Central Dis- 
trict Telephone Co. for a certificate of public, convenience evi- 
dencing the commission’s approval of an ordinance granted it 
June 17, 1915, by the council of the Borough of Southwest 
Greensburg to construct and operate a telephone system in, 
on, under and through the streets, alleys and highways of the 
said borough. ; 

September 22: Hearing on application of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Pennsylvania and the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania for a certificate of public con- 
venience evidencing the commission’s approval of a bill of sale 
dated July 28, 1915, for the sale by the former to the latter 
of certain central office equipment, located in Allentown, Le- 
high county; Berwick, Columbia county; Lancaster, Lancaster 
county: Easton, Northampton county; Hazelton and Wilkes- 
Barre, Luzerne county; Johnsonburg and Ridgway, Elk county ; 
Lancaster. Lancaster county; Lewistown, Mifflin county; 
Reading, Berks county; Scranton, Lackawanna county; Ship- 
pensburg, Cumberland county; Tamaqua, Schuylkill county ; 
Tyrone, Blair county, and York, York county, Pa. 

WASHINGTON. 

September 10: Complaint filed by Mayor Israel Katz, of 
Port Townsend, Wash., against the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the Northwestern Long Distance and the Citizens’ 
Independent telephone companies, asking that these concerns 
be required to consolidate their properties. 

WISCONSIN. ' 

September: Chippewa County Telephone Co., of Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., denied authority to extend its lines to serve a 
subscriber in the town of La Fayette. The subscriber is at 
present served by the Wisconsin Telephone Co., which com- 
pany filed an objection to the construction of the line in ques- 
tion. The subscriber is a tenant on a farm and desired the 
change in service so as to be able to communicate directly 
with his landlord. Owing to changes which may take place 
in the ownership of the farm or the conditions of the lease 
and as the service of the landlord and subscriber is other- 
wise adequate, the commission holds that to authorize the 
construction of the line would be in violation of the anti- 
duplication law. 

September 16: Hearing at La Farge, Wis., on complaint of 
the Dell Co-operative Telephone Co. vs. the La Farge Tele- 
phone Co., in regard to physical connection and rates. U.—823. 

September 17: Hearing at Sparta, Wis.. on complaint of 
the common council and hoard of water commissioners of the 
city of Sparta vs. the Monroe County Telephone Co., in re- 
gard to rates. —757. 

September 17: Hearing at Sparta, Wis., in re application 
of the Monroe County Telephone Co., for authority to equalize 
rates. U.—771. 

September 18: The railroad commission ordered the Rich- 
land Telephone Co.. of Richland Center, Wis. to furnish 
automatic telephones to all customers desiring such telephones, 
to provide full metallic circuits on all its lines in the citv, and 
approved of the collection of service rental and toll charges 
and the rate of $1 for moving telephones within the duration 
of vearly contracts. The complaint against the company was 
made by Levi H. Bancroft, of Richland Center. 

September 22: Hearing at Unity, Wis., in re investivation 
on motion of the commission of the alleged inability of W. A. 
Cutts to secure telephone service from the Unitv & Southwest- 
ern and Unity Western telephone companies. U.—R821. 

Sentember 22: Hearing in re application of the New Cash- 
ton Telenhone Co. for authoritv to increase rates. U.—803. 

September 23: WHearing at River Falls, Wis., in re investi- 


gation or motion of the commission of the failure of the Pierce 
County Telephone Co. to extend its lines to give service to 
Anton M. Larson and others. 


U.—s18. 
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Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

186. Why should the telephone instrument impedance 
coil have as low resistance as possible? 

187. 


variations in the current strength through its windings? 


What effect does the impedance coil have on sudden 


188. Is the impedance offered by any given coil the same 
for all frequencies? 

189. Would the telephone instrument shown in Fig. 78 
operate if the condenser were short-circuited? If it were 
opened? 

A Model Solution to Problem III. 

The questions proposed far solution in Problem III were 
intended to 
bring out the principal points to be covered in the proper 
installation of a small magneto switchboard. The matter 
of cost, of course, could not, in actual practice, be entirely 
disregarded, and would have the effect, more or less, of 
qualifying the recommendations made by the Fosterville 
wire chief. 


of an exceedingly practical nature. It was 


Ideal conditions can very seldom be fully 
realized in practice but they are no less desirable and im- 
portant on that account. In any case every effort should 
be made to forsee the possible unfavorable conditions to 
be met and provide for their anticipation to the greatest 
possible extent. 

1. A cable box or pole terminal arranged for fuses 
should be installed near the roof fixture and this should 
be connected with the terminal rack in the operating room 
by means of lead covered cable. This cable might very 
well be No. 22 or No. 24 gauge, wool or silk and cotton 
insulated, with a pothead at the cable box unless one of 
the kind of terminals which is its own pothead should be 
selected. Paper insulated cable could, of course, be used 
The outside 


wires should be connected into the cable box terminals with 


but it would require a pothead at each end. 


bridle wire and the other end of the cable fanned out and 
laced to fit the terminals of the rack in the operating room. 

2. The screw and washer fuse board should be discarded 
and a protector rack equipped with heat coils and carbon 
arresters installed. This is shown to be necessary by the 
continued charring and burning out of the drop coils. 
Ordinary fuses will not afford the proper protection against 
the weak and long continued currents responsible for this 
condition. 

3. -The number of burned out drop coils will be greatly 
reduced by the installation of the heat coil protector called 
The heat coils 
in each circuit will operate and open the line before damage 


for in the answer to inquiry number two. 


occurs to the less sensitive drop coil. 


4. The probable reason for so many burned out drop 
coils is continuous leakage from the poorly insulated elec- 
If the electric light 
plant is defective in this respect there will always be a 
likelihood of this trouble causing damage. 


tric light wires to the telephone lines. 


4 


5. The non-soldered connections at the switchboard ter- 
minal rack should all be carefully inspected and soldered 
in place, otherwise there will be many complaints received 
that parties were cut off during conversation. In a magneto 
plant it is quite often possible to ring in to the switchboard 
over a poor terminal connection. The comparatively weak 
talking current is very likely, however, to be interrupted at 
an imperfect connection by the least vibration of the switch- 
board if the connections at the terminal track are not se- 


curely soldered. 


CHAPTER IX. Common Battery Substation Circuits (C’t’d.) 

190. Telephone circuits in which condenser is not required. 
—There are several types of the common battery telephone in- 
strument circuit in which no condenser is required to complete 
the circuit for telephonic voice transmission. One of these cir- 
cuits is shown in Fig. 79. It is known as the Wheatstone bridge 
circuit because of the employment of an arrangement some- 
what similar to the Wheatstone bridge in the appearance of its 
diagrammatic connections. This is a matter of appearance 
only, as the principles underlying the operation of this circuit 
are not exactly the same as the principles underlying the 
operation of the Wheatstone bridge. 

In this circuit four resistances are used. Each of these re- 


sistances is of the same value in ohms and they are connected 


























as shown. The line wires from the exchange enter and leave 
Y 
N 
N 
x 
' 
Fig. 79. Wheatstone Bridge Telephone Instrument Circuit. 


at the terminal points, A and B, after passing through the 
transmitter and hook switch. The direct current for the trans- 
mitter battery supply divides and passes from A to B by two 
paths, one leading through the resistances 1, 2 and 7, 8 and the 
other through the resistances 5, 6 and 3, 4. 
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Since these resistances have the same value to direct cur- 
rents, there will be no battery flow across the receiver which 
is connected to the points C and D. This may be expressed in 
a more accurate way by the statement that the potential at 
points C and D must be equal inasmuch as the drop in potential 
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Fig. 80. Direct Current Telephone Circuit. 


between A and D and A and C is determined by the same cur- 
rent in amperes and the same resfstance. The resistance 1, 2 
and 3, 4 are different in that they are wound inductively and 
provided with an iron core. 

The effect of this arrangement is to interpose the impedance 
of these two coils in the path of telephonic voice currents and 
to force them to take the path shown by the dotted arrows. 
They are practically barred from passing the resistance 1, 2, but 
not from passing the resistance 5, 6. In the same way ‘thie 
telephonic voice currents are barred from passing the resist- 
ance 3, 4 but not the resistance 7, 8. It is clear therefore that 
they must pass through the receiver which is connected to the 
points C and D as shown. 


In practice all these resistances are placed on the same spool. 
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The resistances 5, 6 and 7, 8 are wound non-inductively while 
the resistances 1, 2 and 3, 4 are wound inductively. (TELEPH- 
ony, July 31, Section 159.) In external appearance the com- 
plete arrangement is a coil very similar to the standard induc- 
tion coil used in other telephone circuits. 

191. The direct current telephone circuit—In the so-called 
direct current telephone circuit shown in Fig. 80, no coil or 
resistance of any sort is used. The transmitter and receiver 
are placed in series with each other in the same way as they 
were placed in some of the original experiments made by 
Prof. Alexander Graham Bell and others. 

In this instrument circuit, the receiver is not provided with 
permanent magnet to furnish a magnetic field for the dia- 
phragm. Instead, the direct current for the transmitter bat- 
tery feed is relied upon to create an electromagnetic field by 
passing through the windings of the receiver magnet. These 
windings are designed so as to provide sufficient strength of 
magnetic field without interposing sufficient impedance in the 
circuit to affect the transmission. As a result, it will be found 
that the resistance of the coils used in this type of receiver is 
somewhat lower than the resistance of the coils of the standard 
type of receiver having a permanent magnet. 

The advantages in this type of instrument circuit are found 
in its simplicity, ease of maintenance and reduced cost. In 
the case of desk telephones particularly, the two-wire cord 
required compares favorably in cost with the three or more 
conductors required in the cords used with some other types 


of circuit. (To be Continued.) 


The Last of September 


Independent Telephony—lInconsistencies, Etc. 


By J.C. 


Did you ever try to write a story when you had nothing 
to say—especially when the story has to go to press in 
a few moments and no reasonable excuse for delay is 
available—and also when you know that the story will go 
to a great industry, operated by men and women who 
think, who analyze and who love the business? Finally, 
when you know there is a no more sensitive organiza- 
tion in existence? 


There is a saying that the man who puts his hand to 
the plow and looks back cannot enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. There never was a severer sentence imposed upon 
the human race—to carry out that which it set out to 
do. 

In early days, with machinery lacking, it was necessary 
to encourage men to stick, especially those who toiled 
among the rocks and sands of Palestine. Possibly it' was 
necessary to inflict a penalty, so they threatened the man 
who started to plow and wanted. to quit, for the job of 
plowing in that desert glebe had few attractions. 


The story of the plow and the man who looks back 
applies surprisingly to our business. How well I re- 
member the earnest and vigorous conversation of some 
of our early telephone men. How they invoked curses 
upon the Bell company and upon all of those who even 
looked upon them and found them fair. 

And as long as the business was a sort of a spiritual 


Kelsey 


pilgrimage—a crusade, as it were—these particular indi- 
viduals flourished in great numbers. After a time, when 
plowing became hard and the question of dollars and cents 
supplanted the crusading features, the crusaders looked 
back and at least dropped out of the telephone kingdom. 


Six years ago a sort of a serpent entered my “Garden 
of Eden.” The wise old serpent found me happy amid 
the vine clad rocks and citron groves of a telephone 
Cyracella. 

Six years ago, the crux of the fight of the Bell telephone 
company was about to begin. Conventions reeked with 
hostile resolutions, they reverberated with denunciation, 
and publications ran riot with defiance to the so-called 
octopus. I began to fill these columns with the weakness 
and folly of our traditional enemy. All in all, it was a 
merry time. 


Suddenly the Blackstone meeting was held. There had 
been plenty of previous meetings. In fact, the serpent 
had been chloroformed and his sting had been taken away. 

There was no longer any need on the part of what 
might be called the politicians of the telephone business, 
for further aggressive action. Then came the tug of war 
—trying to steer a publication or a weekly column which 
would be pleasing to those who had made Bell agreements 
and to those who had not or did not want to. 

It was tough sailing to miss the Scylla of those who 
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had one idea and the Charybdis of others with vastly dif- 
ferent notions. If ever there was a need of a Biblical 
injunction to keep hands to the plow, it applies to this 
column. 


Now, after the skies have cleared away, at least par- 
tially, some things seem plainer to me. The so-called 
politicians of the Independent telephone business never 
represented anyone but themselves. 

I believe the great majority of telephone men do not 
care a rot for the political side of the telephone business. 
It was very noticeable at the last Chicago convention— 
and also at the Minneapolis meeting. If associations are 
to perpetuate themselves, they had better drop politics 
and take up things of real value to telephone men. 


Telephone men are going to attend future telephone 
conventions to learn something useful about the tele- 
phone business. No board of directors or group of 
investors care two cents about your opinion of the qualified 
toll agreement; they want you to learn a way of paying 
dividends. That is all there is to any effort of life. It 
is either to pay material or spiritual dividends, and we 
are taught this from birth. 

There was a time when men came to conventions be- 
cause they thought there was some mysterious force in 
the convention which they might stand in with. It took 
years for telephone men to realize that this mythical 
power was but a delusion. There never was a real secret 
of value in any telephone association to date. 


The only wheel within a wheel worth while is a suc- 
cessful business. All the political power of twenty con- 
ventions will not help a man who has a half-operated, in- 
different and run-down telephone plant behind him. 

Yet, strange to say, most of the noise and turmoil of 
the past conventions have been made by representatives of 
dividend-less companies. They made a pitiful show of 
strength to other members, but they never once fooled 
their competitors or their own investors 

The really powerful man in any association is the one 
who represents a telephone company that pays dividends 
and keeps its system up to standard. Next time you 
listen to a convention orator, go behind the records and 
see how his property stocks up. 


For many years, we have been torn asunder trying to 
find out just what an Independent telephone man is. It 
almost seems dangerous to try to define one since there 
are so many different ideas. We have different degrees 
and conditions of Independence, all of which are based 
upon the local conditions of the believer himself. 

The man who is in direct competition with the Bell 
company considers himself the true blue Independent. 
The man who has defeated the Bell and absorbed it con- 
siders himself really and truly Independent. 

A real Independent telephone man is the man who di- 
rects a company which owes no more than it can con- 
veniently pay, has fair and living rates, pays dividends 
after setting aside a depreciation reserve. 

The real Independent telephone man is the man to 
whom his investors point with pride. It is not nice to 
mention names, but I have in mind a Fort Wayne or a 
Johnstown company with stock worth more than par and 
with every angle of the business in proper working or- 
der. 

It matters not whether one competes with the Bell com- 
pany, has bought it out, or connects with it—he represents 
a true Independent telephone man. 

Such a company is truly a local giant, and a wall built 
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about the city would in no wise weaken it or show its 
dependence. 


It does not matter what Bell officials think or what the 
members of the respective associations think. It is not a 
question whether some deliberately mention Independent 
telephone with a little “i” or a big “I.” It gets back to 
the question whether or not the property is a credit to 
the community, and a pleasure to its investors. 

We are prone to call the farmer a proper type of in- 
dependence, yet no farmer can be called independent who 
owes more than he can pay or who cannot farm success- 
fully. He may curse Morgan and Rockefeller fluently and 
be theoretically independent as he pleases in words, but 
the only independent farmer is the man who has money 
in the bank, who knows how to farm and to market his 


goods. 


This vividly applies to the telephone business. An Independ- 
ent telephone company is one which does not need the outer 
world, fears no invasion, and whose investors are anxious to 
take more stock when extension is really needed. No man 
can call himself an Independent telephone man, whose prop- 
erty is run down, whose rates are too low, and who dodges 
the widow who so anxiously asks if he will pay any dividends 
this month. 

He may make grand speeches and introduce ringing 
resolutions, but he is a sorry figure—something like the 
woman reformer who so busily tries to save the world 
while her children run the streets. 

Independent telephony has no political issues; they 
are simply industrial ones and quite simple, too. 


The definition of Independent telephony is more compli- 
cated than ever. A year ago at a Kansas convention there 
was an element which vigorously denounced some seeming 
Bell friendship, referring to companies in membership 
that had minority Bell ownership. Yet every man in that 
group was an exclusive Bell factory customer. Not one 
would buy Independent apparatus, so well known to be 
superior. 

The entrance of the Bell factory was the crown sheet of 
inconsistency on the part of the Bell company, and it 
loudly revealed great inconsistency in the Independent 
field, too. 


I have heard prominent telephone men rave over 
mergers and what other people are doing to take care 
of their own interests, and yet freely admit of having 
bought Bell factory goods because of price and shipment. 
In that breath, it is revealed that such a man is really 
dependent because the folly of Independent telephone 
men might leave him at the mercy of a Bell factory. 

How a man can kick on the Sanford or Clarksville 
merger matter and openly buy from the Bell factory at 
the same time, defies my power of analysis. 

We have magnificent Independent factories. We have 
men who have given whole lives to develop your needs, 
and further, have given you credit beyond their strength. 
Yet you carelessly forget your obligations and dig your 
own grave. 


Do not forget that the manufacturers are as Inde- 
pendent as you are. Every one of them can go into other 
lines of business at several times the profit on telephone 
apparatus. 

But the indifference of the average telephone man is 
not to be surprised at. Nearly every political movement 
of the Independent telephone interests has so far failed 
to take the manufacturers into account. The Blackstone 
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meeting, and every other meeting known, failed even to 
regret the proposed parting. 

No wonder Independents bought 150,000 telephones from 
the Bell factory last year. No convention has ever di- 
rected its full energies to the problem. Manufacturers 
should withdraw their financial support until something 
is done. 


It is absurd to restrict the definition of an Independent 
telephone man as one who competes with the Bell. It is 
equally absurd to deny the definition of “Independent” 
to the man who has connected with the Bell. When one 
gets down to last analysis, the man of the smaller com- 
munity who connects with the Bell company to advantage 
is the really Independent man. 

Consider some of our Independent exchanges: Fort 
Wayne, Logansport, Wabash and Lafayette do have prac- 
tical Bell competition; they really have monopoly in these 
Indiana towns. Are they any less Independent because 
they are not in full tilt competition with our traditional 
enemy? 

It is repeated that a real Independent man represents a 
property which has proved a good investment for the peo- 
ple who came to its relief years ago. 


There is another phase of human nature. There is a 
general accusation that Independent telephone men will 
not answer letters. The associations find it hard to hear 
from you, and they accuse you of a failure to read what 
is set before you. 

This publication keeps up a weekly effort and tries to 
provide the best news and matter, but if we did not know 
the nature of the telephone man it might be a discourag- 
ing occupation. It reminds one of the man who com- 
plained about a lack of personal news in TELEPHONY—he 
has never yet sent in an item. As many others say: “Let 
George do it!” 


Yet underneath this apparent neglect or indifference, we 
can see a good sign. It is significant of the local fea- 
tures of the telephone business. You are safe and happy 
and busy at home; the outsiders can await your con- 
venience. If you acknowledged every communication 
sent to your company, you would have little time for any- 
thing else. There is one thing the telephone man will do: 
He will fight if his toes or some of his pet ideas are trod 
upon. 


There is nothing about the telephone business to dis- 
courage anyone. Some of our people have been chronically 
blue all the time. They have insisted and still insist that 
the Bell company controls everything and it is but a ques- 
tion of hours until we all become drivers of local ex- 
press wagons. 

Yet each year we go wagging along, buying as many 
telephones as the Bell company gains throughout the year. 
How do you account for that, when Independent telephone 
companies absorb as many telephones as the Bell company 
does? 


How do you account for it, Mr. Blue Man, that the 
Kinlock company, of St. Louis, has ordered a new switch- 
board for a new part of St. Louis, Cleveland has made ex- 
tensions into new territory, while Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Kansas City are absorbing thousands of new tele- 
phones each year? 

Not a sign of trouble can be found for the large In- 
dependent telephone properties in the large cities. They 
have economic justification which cannot be disputed. It 
will be many years before there will be a slackening of 
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growth at these centers. Not one dollar has been wasted 
in any of the large cities where two telephone companies 
exist on more or less even terms. 


We waste much time on mergers. The Clarksville deal 
is off, but was it worth the time and trouble? Can anyone 
say that the investors in that poor company are loudly 
thanking anyone? Why should that telephone failure not 
be disposed of on theory that savages dispose of the un- 
fit? Can any good come out of keeping a property alive 
against its will? Would anyone object to the recovery 
of lost money if the case happened to be theirs? 


I repeat that the telephone business should purge itself 
for its own good. What is the use of carrying on a bluff 
when a bluff has no value. 

Jackson, Miss., for instance, has an Independent tele- 
phone plant which has shut down entirely. Its builders 
sank $200,000 in an honest effort to serve the town. Can 
any telephone man insist that this plant be compelled to 
operate at almost a total loss? Can any man censure the 
misguided investors for being willing to merge with the 
Bell company or anyone willing to buy? 

What good is gained by having a shut-down plant kept 
alive to the end of improverishing the generally innocent 
stockholder? We must not forget that the investor likes 
a listed security; in other words, one that he can buy and 
sell at any time. 


We all object to mergers where minority stockholders 
have been tricked or where it is economically wrong to 
eliminate a successful Independent plant and substitute 
a foreign corporation. But we cannot be honest if we do 
not allow the stockholders of a cripple to escape. It is 
too much like killing prisoners of war instead of ex- 
changing them. 

We cannot have it known that once the investor puts 
his money into telephone property, he has no chance to 
escape if the project is not successful. 

Anyway, whatever our opinion, there is some force at 
work which, like time and tide, waits for no man and cares 
nothing for his beliefs and prejudices. 

MORAL: Judge not lest ye be judged. 

Special Train to San Francisco Convention. 

The Independent Telephone Association of America has 
issued a folder containing full particulars relative to the 
special train which has been arranged to convey the mem- 
bers, their families and friends to the convention to be 
held in San Francisco, Cal., October 26, 27 and 28. The 
train will leave Chicago from the LaSalle Station at 10:30 
p. m., Thursday, October 21, over the Rock Island lines. 
It will arrive at Colorado Springs at 7:15 a. m. Saturday, 
October 23, where a stop-over of five and a half hours 
will be made. At 12:45 p. m. the train will leave Colorado 
Springs, passing through the famous Royal Gorge in the 
afternoon; then on over the Tennessee Pass over the 
Continental Divide. The party will arrive at Salt Lake 
City at 1:30 p. m., October 24, where a stop-over of three 
hours will be made. The train will then proceed westward 
on its journey over the Western Pacific Railway, arriving 
in San Francisco at 8:30 p. m., October 25. 

School of Instruction at Traverse City, Mich. 

A school of instruction for telephone operators was held 
at Traverse City, Mich., on September 10, by the Citizens 
Telephone Co. of Grand Rapids. The school was under the 
supervision of C. E. Smith, of Grand Rapids, traffic man- 
ager of long distance of the Cadillac, Manton and Traverse City 
districts. 

















Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Valuation—That “Most Important Item.” 
By the Interrogator. 

In a previous communication these two questions were 
asked: 

Is valuation the most important item in the present util- 
ity problem? 

Is not the present state of mind of the people the most 
important of all the elements affecting valuation? 

A third question is now offered. It is: To what extent 
does the peopd#e’s state of mind affect valuation? 

In the small city in which I live, a state agricultural 
school has need of a considerable amount of adjoining farm- 
ing land, to be used in its practical instruction in the science 
of agriculture. 

The board of regents and the president were awake to the 
likelihood that the owner would raise the price as soon as 
he learned the purpose for which his acres were wanted. 
Therefore they sent a real estate agent to make the pur- 
chase for them. But it was not possible to keep the owner 
ignorant of the school’s need of his land; and, he immedi- 
ately said to the real estate man: “I reckon that highfa- 
lutin school will be awantin some more ground soon; and 
I’m agoin to hang on till they must have it. Then I’ll make 
’em pay me $500 an acre.” 

The change in the state of mind of the people raised that 
land from its former price of $300 an acre to $500. Unless 
the people agree, it would not be possible to get the higher 
price. 

Now, it so happens that a part of the land in question 
was recently abandoned by a railroad. It was first sold by 
- the United States to the present owner’s father. The price 
at that time was $1.25 an acre. 

Later, one of the newer railroads built through the farm, 
using three acres for its right of way. The owner and the 
railroad could not agree as to price, so a jury “condemned” 
the right of way; and this jury named a price of $200 an 
acre—six-hundred dollars for the three-acre strip. 

A few years ago this railroad decided to change its route 
in order to escape ‘an objectionable grade and curve. In 
consequence of this change, the land “went back” to the 
son of its original owner. 

It so happens that within a radius of three miles from 
where these words are being written, there are similar 
abandoned rights of way of two other lines of railroad. In 
each instance the right of way nearest the city limits is 
as valuable for farming as before the road was built. In 
other words, the grading originally done by the railroad 
did not destroy the usefulness of these acres for farming 
purposes. 

In at least one instance as much as $500 an acre had to 
be paid in securing the new right of way, which is now used 
for avoiding the steep and objectionable grade of the aban- 
doned route. And, yet while riding over this newly built 
portion of the line, one of the fairest-minded of all the pub- 
lic officials of my acquaintance said to me recently: 

“T think it would be an outrage upon the people to allow 
the utilities to place a valuation upon their properties equal 
to what it would cost to reproduce them new.” 

Believing that this man, more than any other of the men 
! know, would be inclined to be fair, I asked: “What do 
you think of Neighbor Brown’s demand of $500 an acre for 
this same land, now that it is needed by the state?” 

“I think Brown’s price is all right. And if, through con- 
demnation proceedings, the state tries to get it for less, I 
hope the jury names a higher rather than a lower figure,” 
said this man, with whom the utility managers of my home 
city must deal. 


More Questions. 


“You understand, I am sure,” said I, “that if there is 
any difference, Brown’s land is less fertile than when the 
people of the United States sold it to his father for $1.25 
an acre. You know that the part wanted by the people of 
the state for their college has no improvements on it, 
whatever. You know that Neighbor Brown and his father 
have always lived on the ‘home place,’ and that this has 
always been known as their ‘rented eighty.’ 

“You know that it has always rented for from three 
to ten times as much as the taxes. You know that the 
present tenant has a three-year lease at the rate of eight 
dollars, yearly, per acre; and that, after allowing as much 
as three dollars an acre for each year’s taxes, Neighbor 
Brown is enjoying a 400 per cent. dividend, or four times 
as much every year as his father paid to the people for 
this land. 

“In the face of all this, you say that while you justify 
this, so far as the relations of Brown to the people is con- 
cerned, you condemn the same thing as between this rail- 
road and the people. I know you mean to be fair. But, 
what I am unable to figure out is this: 

“Why do you have one idea as to what is right between 
Brown and the people and another idea as to what is right 
betwen the railroad, gas, or telephone company and the 
people?” 

“Simply because there is no comparison between the 
two,” replied my acquaintance, the city official. “Brown 
is a private citizen, doing a private business; whereas, the 
X. Y. & Z. Railroad, the gas company and your telephone 
company are soulless corporations engaged in a public 
service.” 

Then this city official showed me certain portions of a 
book which he had been reading during this trip on the 
train. It was “The Regulation of Municipal Utilities,” by 
Professor King, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

“To show you that this author is fair,” said my compan- 
ion, “I will refer you, in the first place, to what he says in 
favor of regulated private ownership.” He turned to page 
52, from which he read: 

“By such means (previously mentioned) regulation may 
be made so effective as to do away with the abuses of 
private ownership while still retaining its advantages. In 
other words, regulation through the centralization of con- 
trol and the decentralization of ownership, has all the ad- 
vantages and none of the disadvantages of the municipal 
ownership, which is the centralization of ownership, opera- 
tion and control in the hands of city officials.” 

Then this representative of the people of my city, turned 
to another part of this same book and asked me to read the 
following which he had underscored with his pencil: 


The one principle that is essential to the most primitive 
community life is this: No one individual shall so use his 
own as to bring injury and decadence upon the many. 

The second principle, more ancient than the English 
common law, the basic principle in that law, in fact, is this: 
He who devotes his private property to a public use thereby 
clothes it with a public interest. 

That public interest, which is given to private property 
by devoting it to a public use, in the eyes of the law, has 
ever justified public regulation. 

There is, therefore, a memorial and fundamental distinc- 
tion between a public and a private calling. 

Upon those who profess a public calling, law and custom 
impose affirmative duties; upon those who profess a private 
calling, law and custom impose negative duties only. 

He who professes a private calling, may refuse to sell, but 
he who professes a public calling must serve all who come. 
To those in a private calling the law says: “You must not 
do this,” or, “Jf you do it, you must do it thus.” To those 
in a public calling, the law says: “You must do this—you 
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must do it for all applicants;” and, “you must do it thus.’ 
That is, the duties of those who are engaged in a public 
employment are affirmative, not negative. 


“There,” said my acquaintance, “is my answer to your 
question. That is why I make a difference between. what I 
demand shall be done by the X. Y. & Z. Railroad, or by 
your telephone company, for the people of this state on the 
one hand, and what Neighbor Brown must do for the peo- 
ple of the state on the other hand.” 

“Then you really feel,” said I, “that justice demands $200 
an acre from the X. Y. & Z. Railroad to Brown for land 
sold by the people of the United States to his father at 
$1.25. You believe that the same justice compels the A. 
B. & C. Railroad to value its right of way at nothing, or 
at $1.25 an acre, if that is the price which; at the time of its 
earlier construction, it had to pay?” 

“Why not?” questioned this city official. “Have I not 
just shown you, there in that book, that whenever a man 
or a company professes a public calling, his or its duties 
change from a negative to an affirmative? Haven’t I just 
shown you that both the law and our established customs 
impose affirmative duties upon every person and every com- 
pany that professes a public calling?” 

“But the telephone company of your town never pro- 
fessed a public calling,” said I, in response. “If you will 
listen, I want to read to you the very next sentence from 
this book—the sentence which follows immediately after 
the last line which you have underscored. Here it is: 

“*What particular employments or callings are held to 
be freighted with sufficient public interest to bring them 
into the class of public employment, and to subject them to 
public control, have ever varied with economic conditions 
and social standards.’ ” 

“Tt has always been my understanding,” I continued, 
“that the railroads and other callings protested with might 
and main, as long as they could, against being classed as 
public callings. Surely you are not going to claim that, in 
the language used by Professor King, they voluntarily pro- 
fessed that theirs are public callings. Nor does it seem 
reasonable to suppose that you would intentionally put an 
unequal or unfair burden upon those who might profess to 
be in a public calling. 

“Your own authority,” said I, “plainly tells us that social 
standards are constantly changing; and that these changing 
social standards have helped to determine what particular 
lines of human interest shall be classified as public—and as, 
therefore, imposing these affirmative duties. Now, the 
point which I wish to leave with you is this: 

“Who is responsible for the social standards, the laws 
and the customs which say to Neighbor Brown: ‘You are 
right in charging the X. Y. & Z. Railroad, or the people of 
your state, either $200 or $500 an acre for land which the 
people sold to your father for $1.25. 

“*You are right in resuming title to the abandoned right 
of way of this same X. Y. & Z. Railroad and selling it a sec- 
ond time, to the people of the state, for $500 an acre. 

“*At the same time you are right in voting for and en- 
couraging railroad commissioners who deny the A. B. & C. 
Railroad the right to value its right of way higher than the 
original $1.25 an acre which it paid—or at nothing if they 
got it as your uncle got his homestead at about the same 
time.’ 

“Is there a state of mind, on the part of the people, such 
as is indicated by the foregoing? If so, does it have an im- 
portant bearing upon this matter of the valuation, which is 
to be made in the immediate future, of telephone and other 
utility properties? 

“What ought the present owners of utilities to do con- 
cerning this matter? Is it right that, against their will, the 
owners of utility properties should be declared public serv- 
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ants and denied participation in the rise in values which 
their properties create; while, at the same time, Neighbor 
Brown is applauded for getting from the people of the state 
$500 an acre, and from the X. Y. &. Z. Railroad an addi- 
tional $200 an acre, for land which came direct from the 
people to his father at $1.25 an acre? 

“Is it worth while to put matters of this kind up to those 
who are teaching political economy and ethics to our chil- 
dren? Or, will it be better for utility men to take such 
valuations as happen to settle down upon them out of 
this befogged state of the public mind?” 

In another communication I may try to suggest some 
lines of effort which might be tried—aside from trusting to 
constitutions and supreme courts. As a closing hint, let me 
say that one of the ablest of the telephone managers of 
our day has said recently, concerning this very feature of 
the utility problems: “Ours is the most vulnerable of all 
businesses.” 

Was he right? If so, are telephone managers, as a class, 
doing all that can be done to cope with this condition? 
Yearbook of Hawarden, Iowa, Farmers & Merchants Co. 

The idea of publishing a yearbook, as mentioned in the 
editorial in TELEPHONY of September 11, is already in use by the 
Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., of Hawarden, Iowa, 
a copy of the publication having just come into TELEPHONY’S 
offices. This is the second annual issued by the Farmers 
company to its stockholders and friends and its purpose 
is to show by words and photographs what it has accom- 
plished in the year just completed and what its plans are 
for the coming year. It contains the annual statement 
of the company and a complete list of the stockholders of 
record on July 1, 1915. 





The following is an abstract from President W. J. 
Brownell’s statement of the company’s policy, which oc- 
cupies one of the first pages in the book: ‘‘We are issuing 
this booklet to let you see how your money is being han- 
dled. This company is your property. You are the one 
vitally interested and you are the person who should 
know the company’s innermost intentions and from you 
should come any criticisms you think just. If the com- 
pany is worthy of your investment, its preferred stock is 
worthy of your friends. Tell them about its safety and 
send their names to me and I will do the rest. Remember 
there is only one thing that can stop us now from greater 
success and that one thing is lack of capital for improve- 
ments. 

“Show this book to your friends, or better still send us 
a list of their names and we will mail them a copy.” 

The booklet contains photographs and biographies of 
the officers of the company, the superintendent, and a 
number of others associated with the company. Photo- 
graphs of the company’s offices, operating room, terminal 
room, outside construction, the department heads, operators 
and construction crews, etc., add to the attractiveness of 
the book. A number of letters received from various stock- 
holders in answer to the dividends are also reproduced, 
showing that the company is in prosperous condition and 
that the stockholders are satisfied with the manner in 
which the business is being handled. 





Telephone Companies to Take Part in “Prosperity Week.” 

Louisville, Ky., telephone companies are preparing to 
take part in the celebration of “Prosperity Week,’ Novem- 
ber 29 to December 3. The organization of a committee 
representing all lines of business has been completed, and 
a program which is expected to emphasize the return of 
prosperity is now being worked out. The Louisville Home 
Telephone Co. was represented at a meeting recently held 
to discuss the project. 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: 


Independent Telephone Association of America, San Francisco, Cal., October 26-29; National 


Independent Telephone Association, Chicago, December 8, 9 and 10 


Hard Usage to Which Grinnell Gloves Are Put. 

The strongest kind of a test for automobile gloves is on 
the race track. Grinnell gloves have met this test with high 
honors. A driver in any of the big automobile races has to 
be mighty particular about everything, especially his gloves. 

Dario Resta, who won the 500-mile race at Chicago, June 26, 
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Dario Resta at the Wheel. 


in record time, and in the 100-mile race at Chicago, August 7, 
competing against the fastest men in the racing game, Earl 
Cooper, Bob Burman and Barney Oldfield, broke the world’s 
100-mile record, averaging 102.85 miles per hour. His time 
was 58 minutes and 54 seconds. 

“Gloves,” said Resta, his face brightening up with his famous 
smile, just as the photographer snapped him on the way to 
Chicago, Speedway Park, “are as important an item with me as 
the gasoline, motor or tires. That’s why I wear Grinnell 
gloves.” 

Glancing down at the loose limp Kuff, one of the lat- 
est styles in Grinnell gloves, and over which he is particu- 
larly enthusiastic, he continued: “You know what a sure grip 
on the steering wheel means to me. If my hands slip, I am 
a ‘goner.’ And going around a two-mile track at 102.85 miles an 
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hour, taking the turns so fast that it seems like a watch tick- 
ing, it is the strongest kind of test for men and machine. 

“Grinnell gloves keep my hands cool, give me a non-slip 
grip on the steering wheel no matter how fast my machine 
goes, or how hard the turns may be. I simply have to have 
the best gloves made, for my life is in my hands, and with my 
hands in Grinnell gloves I know that I am safeguarding my 
life.” 

Like her husband, Mrs. Resta insists on being well gloved 
and she, too, is a racing and Grinnell glove enthusiast. 

The Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co., of Grinnell, Iowa, maker 
of Grinnell gloves, has specialized in gloves for motorists. 
It makes over 900 different styles and the prices are as low 
as anyone wants to pay—and as high. 

Features that add to the beauty, service and life of gloves 
are continually being introduced by this progressive firm. 

“Limp-Kuff” is its newest idea, and it has already made a 
big hit with thousands of motorists. The cuff is soft and lies 
limp on the wrist. The glove can be folded and put in the 
pocket. 





Garford Exhibit at Indiana Convention. 

The Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, occupied rooms 844 
and 846 at the convention of the Indiana Independent Tele- 
phone Association, held last week at the Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis. In one of the rooms it had a complete display of 
central office equipment, P. B. X. boards, telephones and mis- 
cellaneous parts. The adjoining room was generously supplied 
with large easy chairs and in this room a Vanophone musical 
program was given the visitors ranging from “Cohen on the 
Telephone” to grand opera. 

A novel feature of this exhibit was that each visitor was 
given a numbered card which entitled him to a chance on two 
Vanophones and a drawing was held Thursday afternoon. The 
lucky ones were Judge N. G. Hunter, of Wabash, Ind., and S. 
M. Isam, of Mitchell, Ind. The drawing created considerable 
interest and friendly rivalry. 

The accompanying illustration is a reproduction of a large 
sign used by the Garford company at the convention and the 
information it contains is certainly convincing proof of the 
activities of the Independent telephone interests in all sections 
of the country. 

The Garford company reports that it is highly pleased 
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with results of the convention and several nice orders were 
secured. Those in charge of the exhibit were Geo. A. Scoville, 
sales manager, H. L. Harris, sales engineer, F. C. King, Indiana 
and Kentucky representative, J. F. Goss and A. V. Overshiner, 
advertising manager. 





Kellogg Display at the Indiana State Convention. 
“One of the best state convention sales records we have 
ever had,” said B. H. Blake, of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, at the 








Recall Board. 


Explaining the Good Points of Automatic 


close of the convention Thursday evening, September 16. 

Those in charge of the Kellogg display, “At the sign of 
the Desk Stand,” were A. J. Carter, general sales manager; 
the two state representatives, B. H. Blake and John A. 
Campbell; C. D. Boyd, sales engineer; and Edward I. 
Pratt, who attended to the advertising features. 

In the center of the room was a large common battery 
section which was made up especially to facilitate demon- 
strations of the Kellogg instantaneous recall switchboard, 
under convention room conditions. At the close of the 
two-day meeting, the peg count meters showed that the 
board had been busy every minute. This board, as orig- 
inally placed on the market and now installed in over 30 
exchanges by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., is, 
the manufacturer claims, real efficiency in modern switch- 


Exhibit of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 








Co. at the. Indiana State Convention Last Week. 
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board operation. The instantaneous recall was clearly ex- 
plained in this demonstration as well as the automatic 
peg count and secret service and the many other time and 
money saving features. 

A complete line of telepone equipment, both magneto 
and common battery, was shown, while one of the centers 
of attraction, as at the last year’s meetings, was the very 
complete set of Kellogg apparatus parts mounted on up- 
right folding panels. This exhibit was probably one of 
the most complete collections of telephone apparatus parts 
ever assembled for display. These panels showed not 
only the completed separate pieces but interesting special 
productions, illustrating, for instance, how the desk stand 
lugs and the transmitter backs and fronts and many other 
parts are produced from the flat metal. Lamp building 
was also shown, while relays, coils, condensers, genera- 





Manager Studying Kellogg Keyboard. 


tors and many other well known telephone equipment 
pieces were in different stages of construction. 

A novelty in convention exhibits that created great in- 
terest was an advertising lantern slide projection which 
enabled the company to show customers and visitors just 
how the Kellogg slides appear on the screen. These slides 
of the Kellogg company are having very wide distribu- 
tion, for use by the operating companies in picture theaters. 
Different series were shown featuring toll service value, 
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extension set economy, intercommunicating and P. B. X. 
advantages, and slides of general subscriber-getting or 
educational value. The company will send illustrated cir- 
culars of these slides on request. This screen was also 
used to illustrate the Kellogg magneto and private branch 
exchange switchboards. 

In another series were presented views of the great, 








One of Kellogg’s Advertising Lantern Slides. 


new factory and production processes in enamel wire, 
*witchboard assembling, etc. 

Another feature of the Kellogg exhibit was the striking 
series of folders distributed. One of these was an actual 
size reproduction of a telephone receiver, accurate in shape 
and appearance that, on opening, proved to be an illus- 
trated booklet describing Kellogg Bakelite insulating 
products. This new line includes not only regular re- 
ceiver shells, but cases for operators’ receivers, trans- 
mitter mouthpieces, and many other parts for telephone 
apparatus insulation. 

Then there was given out a bulletin describing the Kel- 
logg No. 97 desk stand and equipment. An attractive 
cover with beautiful color reproduction of this telephone 


in colors, front and rear views, make this piece of litera- 





Telephone Enthusiast Examining Kellogg Display Panels. 


ture sure to be opened and read. A new booklet on the 
famous Kellogg reverse type transmitter was also dis- 
tributed. 


Standard Method of Rating Batch Mixers. 

Up to the present time there has never been any 
standard method of rating batch mixers. Some mixer 
manufacturers rate their machines by their capacity in 
mixed concrete, while other manufacturers rate them by 
their capacity in loose unmixed material. It is a well 
known fact that a mixer having a batch capacity of 8-9 
cubic feet of unmixed sand, stone and cement will hold 
only about 6 cubic feet of mixed concrete per batch. For 
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this reason the term three, four, or nine-foot mixer has 
never had any real, definite significance. 

The National Association of Mixer Manufacturers, at 
its August meeting, took steps toward remedying this 
difficulty by adopting a resolution providing for the uni- 
form rating of batch mixers. This resolution provides 
that the members of the association in future catalogs 
and circulars shall specify the capacity of their mixers as 
“size of wet, mixed batch,’ and not otherwise. The reso- 
lution further provides that the dry unmixed capacity of 
a mixer may be approximated as one and one-half times 
the wet mixed batch, assuming the use of cement, sand 
and one and one-half inch crushed stone, with one and 
three-quarter gallons of water per cubic foot of mixed 
concrete. 

It was further agreed by the members of the association 
not to use the dry batch rating in their correspondence, 
advertising, etc., unless the standard wet batch rating 
is used also and with equal prominence. 

This step will no doubt prove beneficial to all con- 
tractors, mixer manufacturers, and every one in fact con- 
nected with the concrete and cement industry. A con- 
tractor can now easily arrive at a real comparison be- 
tween mixers not only in price but in capacity. 





The Story of the Stewart Test Set. 

Stewart Brothers, of Ottawa, Ill, are telephone men 
of long standing, having been engaged in the operating 
field for a period of over twelve years. While working 
in the field they studied telephone engineering, and read 
such books on telephony as could be had. Through the 
practical experience gained by hard knocks in the field and 
the technical knowledge gained from night study, they 
were enabled to invent the Stewart test set as it is sold 
today. 

It came about in this way: The Stewart Brothers were 
employed by a telephone company which operated a large 
number of farmer lines. This company was not a soul- 











A Quiet Chat Behind the Kellogg Instantaneous Recall Board. 


less corporation which we read so much about but a 
company which appreciated any effort on behalf of any of 
its employes to save or make money for the company 
and still maintain the standard of service which it had 
established. 

As the Stewart Brothers were employed, one as plant 
superintendent and the other as wire chief, their end of the 
game was to get the work done with the least expense. 
They came to the conclusion that if a test set could be 
made that would tell how far and which way trouble was 
from the tester without opening the line or, in other words, 
make a set that would guide the troubleman direct to his 
trouble, it would not only save the lineman’s time and 
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livery hire, but it would save circuit time, keep the sub- 
scribers better satisfied and leave the lines in better con- 
dition. 

With this aim in view they set about making the set, 
and by experimenting evenings and during other spare 
time, the Stewart test set was invented and designed, 
not with a view of making something to sell but with a 
view of making a set that would save their company 
money. 

The set proved to be such a time and money saver for 
this company that Stewart Brothers decided to patent it 
and place it on the market, thinking that if it would save 
their company money it would save money for any oper- 
ating company. 

Since the set was placed on the market it has met 
with unusual success and there are now thousands of 
them in use, saving thousands of dollars to operating 
companies. A dollar saved is a dollar earned and there- 
fore a Stewart test set is not an expense but a very prof- 
itable investment. 

This is not only the claim of Stewart Brothers, but the 
statement of many telephone men. The Stewart Brothers 
have on file letters from operating companies placing very 
high values on the test set. 

For example, one telephone man said that his set was 
worth its weight in gold. This would place the value of 
the test set at far over $2,000. Another company writes 


that it would not take $400 for the test set if another one’ 


could not be secured. 

Letters like these placing the value of the set from $500 
down, bear out the truth of Stewart Brothers’ statement 
that buying a Stewart test set is not an expense but a 
profitable investment, and an investment that a telephone 
company can hardly afford to pass up. 





Standards of Practice for Business Papers. 

At the tenth annual convention of the Federation of 
Trade Press Associations, held recently at Philadelphia, 
Pa., the “Standards of Practice for Business Papers” as set 
forth by W. H. Ukers, president of the New York Trade 
Press Association, in his address, were unanimously adopted 
as follows: 

The publisher of a business paper should dedicate his 
best efforts to the cause of business and social service, 
and to this end should pledge himself to the following stand- 
ards: 

1. To consider, first, the interests of the subscriber. 

2. To subscribe to and work for truth and honesty in all 
departments. 

3. To eliminate, in so far as possible, his personal opin- 
ions from his news columns, but to be a leader of thought 
in his editorial columns, and to make his criticisms con- 
structive. 

4. To refuse to publish “puffs,” free reading notices or 
paid “write-ups;” to keep his reading columns independent 
of advertising considerations, and to measure all news 
by this standard: “Is it real news?” 

5. To decline any advertisement which has a tendency 
to mislead or which does not conform to business integrity. 

6. To solicit subscriptions and advertising solely upon 
the merits of the publication. 

7. To supply advertisers with full information regarding 
character and extent of circulation, including detailed cir- 
culation statements subject to proper and authentic veri- 
fication. 

8. To co-operate with all organizations and individuals 
engaged in creative advertising work. 

9. To avoid unfair competition. 

10. To determine what is the highest and largest func- 
tion of the field which he serves, and then to strive in 
every legitimate way to promote that function. 
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A New Patent Climber. 

Much trouble has in the past been experienced by line- 
men in that the gaffs of their climbers either break out at 
the point they were welded onto the shank or that the rivets 
used to hold the gaffs on work loose in time, causing a 
certain feeling of insecurity if not of danger. 

The Oshkosh Mfg. Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., has devised 




















The Roberts Climber—View Showing Attachment to Foot. 


and patented a method of manufacturing its Roberts patent 
climbers whereby the entire climber is made of one piece 
of steel. The gaff is one and the same piece of steel as the 
shank and never leaves the shank during manufacture. The 
steel used is stated to be genuine crucible and each climber 
is subjected to some 250 blows of a hammer during manu- 
facture, thereby working out every defect such as sand 
holes or carbon spots. The finished climber is subjected 
to tests of five times the ordinary strain it will ever be put 
to before it leaves the factory. 

The company guarantees every climber not only against 
the usual defects but more important than all—that the gaff 
will never break out. This is a pretty strong guarantee but 
several years’ experience in manufacturing these climbers 
has proven beyond a doubt to the Oshkosh company that 
it is entirely safe in making this guarantee. 

As an added feature these climbers are equipped with a 
ring on the outer end and fitted with straps that eliminate 
the old half turn across the instep, the straps laying flat. 
This permits of tighter straps which makes for much speed- 
ier and surer work on the part of the lineman. 

These climbers are handled by all jobbers and information 
can be had from them or direct from the company. 





Rat and Mouse Catcher. 

Telephone managers in small exchanges sometimes ex- 
perience considerable trouble from rats and mice. The Uni- 
versal rat and mouse catcher, recently placed on the market 
by H. D. Swarts, of Scranton, Pa., is said to be wonderfully 
effective in ridding an exchange of these pests. One of 
these catchers, it is stated, caught 12 rats in one day and 
100 in a month. The device resets itself after each rat or 
mouse passes it. Full particulars may be obtained by writ- 
ing Mr. Swarts at Scranton, P. O. Box 566. 





New Bulletin on Blasting Pole Holes. 

The E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Dela., has just put to press a very interesting bulletin 
containing from 16 to 20 pages devoted to the subject of 
blasting pole holes. This is a subject in line with the most 
modern agricultural methods and is being given the serious 
and favorable consideration of telephone men that wish to 
expedite their construction work and installation of poles. 
It will be well worth while for any interested telephone 
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company to write to the E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder 
Co. for a copy of this booklet. 





Paragraphs. 

W. M. Turn_ey has resigned his position as sales manager 
of the Northern Electric Co., of Montreal, Que., Can., to be- 
come manager of the Canadian Carbon Co., Limited, of Tor- 
onto, manufacturer of dry cells, flashlights and other electrical 
specialties. 

Tae GarForp Mrc. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, has recently closed 
contracts covering switchboard installations in the Paddock 
Hotel, Beatrice, Neb., Grant Hotel, Nebraska City, Neb., and 
the Stoddart "Hotel at Marshalltown, Iowa. Garford equip- 
ment is in use in a great number of leading hotels throughout 
the country. 

CracraFt, Lercu Exectric Co., of Genoa, Ill., has been award- 
ed the contract by the Minnesota State Board of Control to 
furnish a complete common battery private branch telephone 
system to be installed in the state training school at Red Wing, 
Minn. 

R. S. MUuELLER, manufacturers’ agent and warehouseman, 
issued his stock sheet of magnet wire in Cleveland stock on 
September 20. Copies of this folder may be obtained by ad- 
dressing him at 423 High avenue, S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Telephone Pioneers’ Convention in San Francisco. 
The Telephone Pioneers of America held their fifth 
annual convention at San Francisco, Cal., on Tuesday, 
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Wednesday and Thursday of this week. A special train 
conveying members, their families and friends left the 
Grand Central Station at New York on September 14, 
making stops at Chicago, Denver, Colorado. Springs, and 
Salt Lake City, giving the party an opportunity to visit 
points of interest, and arriving in San Francisco Monday 
evening, September 20. 

Tuesday morning a business meeting was held in the 
St. Francis Hotel. At the afternoon session a number of 
addresses were made, and in the evening a banquet was 
held in the Colonial Room of the St. Francis Hotel. On 
Wednesday a trip was made by the entire party to Mt. 
Tamalpais, leaving the St. Francis at 9 a. m. and returning 
to San Francisco at 6:35 p. m. 

On Thursday the Telephone Pioneers held a reunion at 
the Panama-Pacific exposition and witnessed a demonstra- 
tion of transcontinental telephony. The exercises also in- 
cluded the presentation of a plaque to the Telephone 
Pioneers of America by the officials of the exposition. 

On September 26 a trip will be made to Los Angeles, 
where a two-days’ stop will be made, and on September 
29-30 there will be a trip to the San Diego fair, where 
there will be a stop of one day. On October 1 the Pio- 
neers will return to Los Angeles, and it will be optional 
then to return east by direct route to Salt Lake and 
Chicago, or on the Pioneers’ special. by way of the Grand 
Canyon, where one day will be devoted to sight-seeing. 
The trip will occupy 23 days from New York and Eastern 
points. 


Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,150,007. August 17, 1915. ExecrricaL ImMPpuLSE TRANS- 
MITTER; W. Aitken, London, England; assigned to Relay Auto- 
matic Telephone Co., London. The feature of this self-con- 
tained impulse- sending transmitter for use in the central office 
of semi-automatic exchanges, is a single rotatable member 
which carries a recording mechanism. This member, due to 
the operation of mechanical means by finger devices, is rotated 
through a definite distance and sets part of the recording 
mechanism. After all of the required finger devices have been 
operated, the electrical impulses are transmitted according to 
the record set and the rotatable member is returned to its nor- 
mal positior. 

1,150,009. August 17, 1915. TELEPHONE SET; W. P. And- 
rick, Jamaica,  * «< assigned to General Acoustic Co., New 
York, * An “acousticon” for deaf persons is described in this 
patent. It is comprised of a telephone receiver having a 
plurality of separate windings and a plurality of transmitters 
each arranged in series with different windings of the receiver. 

1,150,055. August 17, 1915. TELEPHONE System; H. W. 
Munsell, Indianapolis, Ind.; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., Chicago. The feature of this system is an 
arrangement for applying ringing current to the cord circuit. 
Five control relays are utilized. The first relay controls the 
connection of the source of ringing current to the line and is 
controlled from the calling end of the cord circuit. A second 
and third relay are each connected to a strand of the cord 
circuit, the second relay being operated upon connection of 
the cord circuit to the line and the third relay actuated upon 
the operation of the first and second relays upon the response 
of the called party. A fourth relay opens the actuating cir- 
cuit of the first relay upon the operation of the third relay. 
A fifth relay is actuated upon the operation of the fourth re- 
lay to de-energize the third relay. 

1,150,239. August 27, 1915. ComBpineD AUTOMATIC BURGLAR 
AND Frre ALARM SYSTEM AND TELEPHONE SERVICE; O. Asmus- 
sen, Brooklyn, N. Y. A single circuit is used for the burg- 
lar fire alarm and telephone service. The system is divided 
into two sections which are operatively normally disconnected 
from each other at a terminal station. The two sections of 
installation may be operatively connected bv means at the ter- 
minal station controlled from a central station over either sec- 
tion. Means are provided at each subscriber’s station and 


controlled from the central office, for locking out and restoring 


the station, or for operatively disconnecting any station of a 
section. There are 91 claims to this patent. 

1,150,266. August 17, 1915. TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER; W. 
Harrison, Brooklyn, N. Y. This transmitter is designed for 
use in wireless telephony. Included in the transmitter circuit 
is an arc, the condition of which may be varied so as to pro- 
duce vibrations analogous to sound waves for the purpose of 
controlling the circuit. 

1,150,413. August 17, 1915. ILLUMINATING ATTACHMENT FOR 
TELEPHONES; J. Berry and D. T. Odineal, Lexington, Va. A 
switch is attached to a telephone set and a circuit which in- 
cludes an electric lamp is bridged from the main lighting cir- 
cuit. The switch is so arranged that it is closed whenever the 
receiver is lifted from the hook, thus illuminating the lamp. 
It is primarily intended for telephone booths. 

1,151,274. August 24, 1915. CLEANING Toot For JACK Con- 
tacts; W. Kaisling, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. This tool comprises a barrel member 
adapted to be inserted into the thimble of the jack. A plunger 
carries a cleaning member which is adapted to be reciprocated 
between the jack contacts, thus cleaning them. 

1,151,497. August 24, 1915. MountTING For RELAYS OR THE 
LixE; E. A. Reinke, Rochester, N. Y.; assigned to Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. This mounting is designed to 
render the relays readily accessible. They are supported upon 
a bar extending between two channel beams. A limited move- 
ment of the cross bar is permitted by the method of installa- 
tion of the cable. 

1,151,541. August 24, 1915. CaLtInc Device For AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE ExcHancgs; A. E. Keith, Hinsdale, Ill, J. Erick- 
son and C. J. Erickson, Chicago; assigned to First Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago. This calling device comprises a cir- 
cuit having two circuit closing means. One is adapted, when 
operated, to intermittently open and close a circuit and the 
other is adapted to close a release circuit. The receiver hook 
controls the operation of the circuit closing means. There 
are 61 claims to this patent. 

1,151,542. August 24, 1915. Automatic TELEPHONE ExHANGE 
System; A. E. Keith, Hinsdale, Ill. and T. G. Martin, Chicago; 
assigned to the First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 
The feature of this patent is the provision of lockout devices 
for party line substations. A lockout relay and energizing cir- 
cuit is provided for each substation, the relays being connected 























September 25, 1915. 


to only one side of the line. There are 64 claims to this patent. 

1,151,543. August 24, 1915. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE TRUNK- 
ING System; A. E. Keith, Hinsdale, Ill.; assigned to Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Chicago. In this patent is described an 
automatic switch, individual to each subscriber’s line, for auto- 
matically establishing connections between the line and an 
idle trunk. The switch has a single magnet core upon which 
is a plurality of windings. A circuit includes two sides of 
the line in series for energizing one of the windings when the 
subscriber calls, while a local circuit energizes another of the 
windings. 

1,151,544. August 24, 1915. NoN-INTERFERING ExTENSION 
Party Line TELEPHONE System; T. G. Martin, Chicago; as- 
signed to First Trust & Savings Bank. In this automatic 
system, a ground connection is adapted to co-operate with the 
impulse-sending device in sending the impulses. A relay is 
adapted, when energized, to open the connection to ground. 
Thus when the line is in use, another subscriber on the same 
line cannot obtain connection. There are 112 claims to this 
patent. 

1,151,545. August 24, 1915. Lockout For ExTENSION OF 
Party Line TELEPHONE, T. G. Martin and J. Erickson, Chi- 
cago; assigned to First Trust & Savings Bank. In this lockout 
system for automatic exchanges, an electromagnetically con- 
trolled lockout mechanism is adapted to be operated by clos- 
ing a connection to ground at any telephone. The lockout 
mechanism is adapted to disconnect from the line all of the 
telephones except the one in use. There are 132 claims to 
this patent. 

1,151,546. August 24, 1915. Automatic Common BatTTERY 
Party Line TELEPHONE System; T. G. Martin, Chicago; as- 
signed to First Trust & Savings Bank. The feature of this 
automatic party line system is the provision of means for estab- 
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springs is under control of an armature so that it may be 
moved into contact with the other spring. 

1,152,336. August 31, 1915. TELEPHONE SwitcH; I. L. Mey- 
ers, Dewitt, Iowa; assigned one-half to T. Foley. This 
switch lever, which is operated by the action of the switch 
hook, has variable vertical movements. The lever, when 
checked in its vertical movement, causes engagement of con- 
tact members adapted to be connected to the line and the re- 
ceiver. The full vertical movement effects engagement of all 
the contact members and connects both transmitter and re- 
ceiver to the line. 

1,152,385. August 31, 1915. SysTEM oF SUPERVISION FOR THE 
APPARATUS OF A TELEPHONE OR OTHER SystTeM; A. E. Keith, 
Hinsdale, Ill.; assigned to First Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago. A heat coil or thermostatic device is provided for each 
automatic switch. These coils, or devices, are arranged in 
sections or divisions which are disposed in rows extending at 
right angles to each other so that each section or division is a 
member of two right angle rows. A visual signal is provided 
for each of the rows extending at right angles to the other 
rows. Circuits controlled by the thermostatic devices operate 
to display the signal of each of the two right angle rows in 
which any operated heat coil or thermostatic device is located. 

1,152,536. September 7, 1915. TELEPHONE REcEIvER; A. S. 
Moffat, Belmont, Mass.; assigned to Kunz-Garniss Co., Bel- 
mont, Mass. In this receiver, the electromagnet has its poles 
in the same transverse plane. The diaphragm is centrally 
connected with one end of the armature. One of the poles of 
the electromagnet is adjustable toward and from the other 
pole and has a lug engaging a longitudinally disposed groove 
at the opposite end of the armature to which the diaphragm is 
connected. 

1,152,627. 


September 7, 1915. THERMO-TELEPHONE OR THE 





















































No. 1,150,413, Illuminating Device—No. 1,151,543 Line Switch—No. 1,151,683, Universal Cord Circuit. 


lishing connections between any two subscribers’ stations on the 
same line. Subscriber control automatic means also prevent one 
subscriber from interfering with another in the use of the 
line. There are 162 claims to this patent. 

1,151,547. August 24, 1915. Automatic ExTENSION TELE- 
PHONE; T. G. Martin and F. Lubberger, Chicago; assigned to 
First Trust & Savings Bank. In this system a master tele- 
phone is provided with facilities for connecting together any 
two extension telephones. Either master or extension tele- 
phone may control automatic means for trunking between 
subscribers’ stations. 

1,151,683. August 31, 1915. TELEPHONE System; H. L. Har- 
ris, Elyria, Ohio; assigned to Garford Mfg. Co. A universal 
cord circuit for connecting magneto and common battery lines 
is described. Cut-off relays are provided for certain of the 
lines, their circuit including a talking strand of the cord cir- 
cuit. A plurality of paths through the cord circuit is provid- 
ed. Means controlled by the character of the line apparatus 
with which the plug is associated selects the talking path. 

1,151,707. August 31, 1915. ELectric RELAY oR REPEATER; 
T. A. Nathans, New York City. In this repeater a transmitting 
circuit having heating means, is combined with a secondary cir- 
cuit. A substance containing magnetite is in operative relation 
with the heating means for controlling the conductivity of the 
substance in response to variations in the current in the trans- 
mitting circuit. 

1,151,796. August 31, 1915. Reray; A. E. Keith, Hinsdale, 
Ill.; assigned to Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. Stops limit 
the action of the contact springs of this relay. One of the 





Like; B. Gwozdz, Schoneiche, near Berlin, Germany. <A 
Wollaston wire is separately mounted between the two halves 
of a body which are provided with projections and recesses 
for assuring the correct relative position of the parts and the 
wire when united. 

1,152,942. September 7, 1915. Fire ALArM System; F. Gott- 
schalk, Stirling, N. J. The switch hook of a telephone set is 
operated mechanically by a latch. The operation of this latch 
is controlled by an electric circuit in which is a device adapted 
to change its resistance in the presence of abnormal heat thus 
to operate a relay in the circuit. 

1,152,963. September 7, 1915. Non-INTERFERING SWITCH 
Device; G. E. Mueller, La Grange, Ill.; assigned to Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. This telephone switch- 
board key comprises three or more manually operated mem- 
bers, control mechanism being individual to each. A plurality 
of endwise movable elements prevents a simultaneous effective 
operation of more than one manual member. An actuated 
member is locked against restoration until a second member is 
actuated. 

1,152,968. September 7, 1915. Susscripers’ AUTO-SwWITCHING 
SYSTEM FOR INTERCOMMUNICATING TELEPHONES; R. F. Tickens, 
St. Louis, Mo. The feature of this patent is the provision at 


each substation, of a handle arranged to. stand directly across 
the path of the receiver in replacing it upon the hook. This 
prevents the receiver being placed upon the switch hook until 
the party line switch has been thrown to a position which 
will restore its telephone to the line to which it belongs. 
1,153,029. 


September 7, 1915. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; J. 
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H. W. Champion, Hermon Cal. A cord reel is arranged in 
the base of a desk stand and provided with means normally 
tending to rotate its pulley to wind the cord. The cord de- 
signed to be wound upon the reel is the receiver cord. 
1,153,349. September 14, 1915. ATTACHMENT FoR TELE- 
PHONES; H. R. Smith, Washington, Pa. This attachment for 
desk telephones consists of a pencil holder, which is attached 
to the standard of the instrument and body plate which fits 

















No. 1,153,352, Universal Cord Circuit. 


the base of the stand. In this body plate is an electric light 
bulb and battery and also a memorandum pad. 

1,153,352. September 14, 1915. TELEPHONY; A. W. Steinke, 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa; assigned to Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. 
A universal cord circuit is the feature of this patent. Two 
serially related resistances having a ground connection be- 
tween them, are normally in bridge with the cord circuit. A 
clearing-out magnet is connected between the ground and one 
side of the cord circuit. A relay responsive to direct current 
but unresponsive to magneto current is connected between the 
ground and the other side of the cord circuit. Armature 
switching mechanism serves, when idle, to bring the resistances 
into serial relation and when actuated to exclude the resistance 
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included between grounds and the side of the cord circuit op- 
posite that with which the relay is connected. 

1,153,507. September 14, 1915. ComBINED ELECTROLIER AND 
TELEPHONE Cover; J. McIntosh, New York. This electrolier 
comprises a shell-like cover, having a top, and a main sub- 
stantially semi-cylindrical member with two hinged doors. 
These are adapted to be moved horizontally and outwardly 
to a position to permit a telephone desk stand to be placed in 
or removed from the main part and to be enclosed within it 
by the doors. Electric lamps are supported by a standard ex- 
tending upwardly from the main member. 


1,153,542. September 14, 1915. Automatic TELEPHONE Sys- 
TEM; A. H. Dyson, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. A differential starting relay is provided for 


the master switch. The closing of an energizing circuit through 
one of its windings upon the initiation of a call starts an idle 
line selector. A winding of a primary relay is adapted to be 
included in circuit with the other winding of the differential 
relay during the selecting operation of the selector, to neutral- 
ize the differential relay. 

1,153,572. September 14, 1915. TELEPHONIC APPARATUS; W. 
Rohde, Lincoln, Neb. A device for providing an electric lamp 
on a desk telephone is described. A dry cell in a casing upon 
which a socket and lamp are mounted is clamped to the stan- 
dard of a desk set. A lever mechanism is connected with the 
receiver switch hook and is adapted to close and open the dry 
cell circuit as the receiver is removed or placed on the hook. 

1,153,593. September 14, 1915. TELEPHONE RECEIVER; N. 
Baldwin, Mill Creek, Utah. A receiver of the watch-case type 
is described. A circular permanent magnet is divided at one 
side to provide spaced poles located at the opposite sides of 
its median plane. An electromagnet is secured between U- 
shaped pole pieces, the limbs of which rest directly against 
and secured to the poles of the permanent magnet. An arma- 
ture is fulcrumed within the electromagnet and disposed radial- 
ly of the permanent magnet, a link connecting the inner end of 
the armature and the diaphragm. 

1,153,655. September 14, 1915. TELEPHONE CABLE; K. W. 
Wagner, Berlin-Lankwitz, Germany. The feature of this cable 
is an insulating cover which consists of any kind of gutta- 
percha-like material mixed with guttapercha substances in 
which the proportion of resin is small. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 


W. H. Porter, president of the City National Bank, Logans- 
port, Ind., was recently elected treasurer of the Home Tele- 
phone Co. to succeed the late James Foley. 

CLARENCE H. KeEss er, division traffic supervisor of the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Telephone Co., at Wichita, Kan., was recently 
married to Miss Enid Evelyn Steel, of Chicago. 

G. W. Leypa has sold his exchange known as the Oxford 
Junction Telephone Co., at Oxford Junction, Iowa, and pur- 
chased the Moravia Telephone Co., at Moravia, Iowa, assum- 
ing active charge of the plant. 

P. T. Mitcuett, of Charlotte, Mich., has been appointed to 
the position of manager of the Eaton Rapids, Mich., exchange 
of the Michigan State Telephone Co. to succeed H. L. Norton 
who resigned after four years of service. 

H. A. Wuite, for the past three years district traffic chief 
in the local office of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Fresno, Cal., has been promoted to the office of traffic chief 
in the Oakland office of the company. H. A. Stoddard, of 
Berkeley, Cal., will succeed him at Fresno. 


L. E. Hurtz, general manager of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, Neb., was united in marriage, on 
September 1, to Miss Laura Hainer. Mr. and Mrs. Hurtz left 
for the Pacific Coast the same evening and expected to visit 
Glacier Park, Seattle, Portland, Vancouver, San Francisco, 
San Diego and other points of interest, returning to Lincoln 
about October 12. 

A. E. Hunt ey, for four years manager of the Benton Har- 
bor-St. Joseph division of the Michigan State Telephone Co., 
has been promoted to the office of district manager of the 
Petoskey division, with headquarters at Petoskey, Mich. Wal- 
ter L. Stevens, local manager of the Jackson exchange, has 
been appointed te succeed Mr. Huntley as manager of the Ben- 
ton Harbor-St. Joseph division. 


Obituary. 


CHARLES VAUGHN, manager of the Wisdom, Mont., exchange 
of the Southern Montana Telephone Co., died recently at his 
home in Wisdom after a prolonged attack of tuberculosis. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 


RyeGcaTE, Mont.—The Central Montana Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The in- 
corporators are Alfred Borchard, F. S. Platt, and W. E. Jones. 

CHEWELAH, WasH.—The Chewelah Telephone Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation. The incorporators are W..M. An- 
derson of Tekoa; F. J. Wilmer, of Rosalia and A. I. Kulzer, 
of Chewelah. 

Construction. 


Hawarpen, Ia.—The Farmers & Merchants’ Telephone Co. 
is doing a considerable amount of construction work at the 
present time, rebuilding the Hawarden exchange; the Hudson, 
S. D., exchange; and the Chatsworth, Ia., exchange. It also 
intends to make a considerable number of changes on the out- 
side plant of the Akron exchange. 

Cuoupiguge, La.—The Choupique Telephone Co. 
struct a twelve-mile line. 


will con- 


Elections. 


RiversipeE, [a—The Union Dale Telephone Co. has elected 
the following officers: Horace Steele, president; Geo. Gre- 
cian, vice-president; Floyd Steele, secretary; and I. C. Steele, 
treasurer. 

Financial. 


GREENVIEW, Itt.—The Menard Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $1,000 to $40,000. 


RusHvit_e, Itt.—The Schuyler Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 








